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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Norway DECREASING Its 
Frxpep INDEBTEDNESS ; 
During the past year Norway decreased its 
funded indebtedness from 1,485,000,000 kroner to 
1 359,000,000 kroner. Purchases of Norwegian secur- 
ities from abroad exceeded sales to foreign coun- 
tries by 52,000,000 kroner. The total amount of 
claims due from foreign countries dropped to 54,- 
0,000 kroner in 1931. Decline in share quotations 
resulted ina depreciation of 62,000,000 kroner, and 
for bonds of 12,000,000 kroner. The Norwegian Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics further states that the 
liabilities of a commercial nature increased during 
ist vear from 729,000,000 kroner to 826,000,000 


kroner. 


Gorn STANDARD PROBLEM 
Discussep By Gustav CASSEI. 

Writing in the Swedish American Trade Journal 
under the caption, “The Rules of the Game,” Pro- 
fessor Gustav Cassel discusses the gold standard 
problem from various angles. He takes the position 
that an international gold standard affords a possi- 
bility for the neutralization of temporary disturb- 
ances in the balance of trade. If two countries hold 
adequate gold reserves for the consignment of gold, 
uch disturbances, Professor Cassel affirms, can 
iB bring about a perfectly satisfactory stabilization of 
the rates of exchange. “We are asking too much of 
the gold standard,” he states, “when we expect it 
todo more than guarantee a stable rate of exchange 
in the case of normal commercial relations and a 
normal regulation of the currency.” 


American TELEPHONE & TeLecrapi Co. 

Vores $42,000,000 DivineNps 

The 710,000 holders of approximately 18,700,000 
shares of American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany stock will receive in dividends more than 
$2,000,000 as a result of the business for the past 
quarter. This is the regular dividend of $2.25 a 
share on the capital stock, thereby maintaining an 
unbroken dividend record of $9 annually since 
the last quarter of 1921. On this basis dividends 


paid out during 1932 will amount to about $160,- 
000,000, 


Davis Statr Rarpways 
Snow Lance Dericrirs 
While the Danish State Railways report a quar- 
terly deficit of 2,500,000 kroner, Director General 
nutzen is reported as saying that a further ration- 
pale is impossible at the present time. One of 
“ _ for improving the situation, according to 
vtonaace general, is the continued taking over 
c routes which have become strong competitors 
¢ railroads throughout the whole of Denmark. 
Tease in imports, and less building operations, 


* leading factors in the unsatisfactory conditions 
of the State Railways. 


ul Ericsson TELEPHONE CoMPANY 

‘Tat Licut or Krevcer FAILURE 

Toll baut® losses in connection with the Kreuger & 

emhone Cee situation, the L. M. Ericsson Tel- 

annual ompany of Stockholm proposed at its last 
meeting to use part of its reserve fund to 


carry forward a loss of 10,000,000 kronor to the 
1932 profit and loss account. The assets and Jiabil- 
ities of the company belance at 237,770,00@ kronor. 
The directors announced that the important capital 
needed to continue the extensive international activ- 
ity of the company cannot under the present cir- 
cumstances be obtained, and that a certain curtail- 
ment of activity would be necessary. At the same 
time the number of telephones belonging to the 
concessions abroad during the past year rose from 
222,931 to 239,318. 


CorpENHAGEN PrivaTBANK REPoRT 
Snows Expansion 

Among the important operations of the Copen- 
hagen Privatbank during 1931 were municipal and 
government loans distributed to the amount of 
61,000,000 kroner. Stockholders received dividends 
amounting to 2,400,000 kroner. The surplus for the 
year was 4,113,000 kroner, to which were added 
1,920,000 kroner carried over from 1931. In agree- 
ment with the liquidation committee of the Copen- 
hagen Discount Bank, the Privatbank took over the 
former’s assets and liabilities and paid out the 
balance of the back dividend to the creditors. 
NorWEGIAN WHALING CoMPANIES 

The question of declaring a dividend was consid- 
ered by the board of representatives of the whaling 
companies Antarctic and Pelagos at the recent 
annual meeting, but as the companies had already 
distributed 25 per cent this year it was found ad- 
visable to keep the cash in hand intact for opera- 
tions in the coming season and to meet taxes. In 
the case of the Antarctic the profit and loss account 
shows a deficit of 554,971 kroner. Deposits with 
banks amount to 1,500,000 kroner. The losses of the 
Pelagos company amounted to 638,187 kroner, with 
bank deposits of about 2,200,000 kroner. 


NATIONAL FINANCES OF 
THE UNttTep STATES 

In the Bulletin issued by the National City Bank 
of New York the statement is made that estimates 
prepared for 1933 indicate a need for the United 
States Government to raise approximately $1,100,- 
000,000 in additional revenues, and effecting a re- 
duction of $300,000,000 in expenditures in order to 
bring the receipts and expenditures to balance by 
June 30, 1933, the close of the next fiscal year. The 
last fiscal year, which closed June 30, showed a 
deficit of approximately $2,655,000,000, of which 
$486,000,000 represents appropriations for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and $382,000,000 
purchases for the sinking fund. 


Ipte Suirs Cause 
Bie Loss 'ro Norway 

The Norwegian Shipping Association states that 
as a result of the many ships laid up last year a 
loss of more than 80,000,000 kroner was incurred 
by the country’s merchant fleet. The figures of the 
Statistical Central Bureau show that freight in- 
comes last year amounted to 370,000,000 kroner, 
against 411,000,000 kroner for the previous year. A 
considerable increase in new tonnage played a part 
in the decreased freight income, says the Central 
Bureau. 
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Pottery by Danish Artists 


By Ivan Munk OLSEN 


ITIIIN the field of ceramic art there has always existed a 
certain class distinction; porcelain has been regarded as 
superior to faience and earthenware. This is a distinction 
which one may easily understand but not so readily approve; for after 
all the thing that matters is the stamp given the material by the artist, 
and this he can give to the one as well as to the other. Yet books on 
ceramics, if they do not actually omit earthenware—'t is at least men- 
tioned in the chapters on peasant art—treat it with cool condescension. 

One reason for this may be that our earthenware is little known 
outside of Denmark, although some of it possesses an artistic distinc- 
tion that entitles it to rank with the best majolica of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The art critic Sigurd Miiller once wrote regarding Niels 
Skovgaard’s platter with the picture of Oedipus and the Sphinx that 
if one did not know it to be a modern piece one might think it had been 
executed by one of the great painters of the Italian Renaissance; and 
this opinion still stands. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century there was a group of 
our very greatest artists who with ardent enthusiasm devoted them- 
selves to creating beautiful pottery. Their leader was Thorvald 
Bindesbéll, a son of the famous architect of Thorvaldsen’s Museum in 
Copenhagen, and himself originally an architect. With him were asso- 
ciated the two great painter brothers, Joakim Skovgaard, creator of 
the biblical frescoes in Viborg Cathedral, and his no less gifted brother, 
Niels Skovgaard. They were the sons of our greatest landscape 
painter, P. C. Skovgaard, who was himself much interested in various 
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forms of industrial 
and decorative art. 
With them should be 
mentioned Elise Kon- 
stantin Hansen, also 
a member of an old 
family of artists, and 
Th. Philipsen, per- 
haps Denmark’s most 
famous painter of 
animals. 
These artists carried 
on their work for the 
love of it, with very 
simple equipment, and 
never thought of de- Porrrarr Skercu OF TuorvALp BiInpEsBOLL By Aucust JERyN- 
veloping it into an in- eee, aor 
dustry. Most of their 
pieces were one of a kind and have long since passed into the hands of 
collectors. It is but rarely now that one of them is offered for sale, and 
then the price is very high. Strangely enough these pieces, which are 
now held so precious, could hardly find buyers when they first ap- 
peared. But this fate they shared with some of the canvases of the 
most distinguished painters 
of the same generation. 
It was the two architects, 
A. Clemmensen and V. Klein, 
who first directed the atten- 
tion of the painters to the 
possibilities of the hitherto 
despised clay. While travel- 
ing in Italy they had learned 
to appreciate Italian majolica 
and upon their return tried 
their hand at similar work. 
Their example _ inspired 
Bindesbdéll, who was destined 
to be the leader of the move- 
' ment and to give Danish i- 
DecoraTED rae, Disu sy BInpEsBox, dustrial art a wealth of new 
impulses. While he worked 
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POTTERY BY DANISH ARTISTS ATS 


various materials, it was to pot- 
tery that he devoted his best 
strength through a long period 
of years. 

Bindesboll had a strong sense 
of the importance of the actual 
handicraft. He had a gift for 
getting in intimate touch with 
his workmen and_ inspiring 
them to work in his own spirit. 
No doubt some of the happiest 
hours of his life were those he 
spent in the little pottery work- 
shop at Valby with the good old 
Master Eifrig. Valby is now a 
part of Greater Copenhagen, 
but then it was still in the coun- 
try and quite idyllic, and the 

1s of X small workshop where he both 
‘sid shaped and decorated his crocks 


1 are EARTHENWARE VASE BY BINDESBOLL, WITH BLACK and platters ae as homely and 
ap Decorations oN A Ligut Backcrounp, 1893 primitive as its surroundings. 
> an 


° the In the Art Industry Museum, Copenhagen The technique he used was 


aters ; very simple. It resembled in 


some respects that used in the 
fifteenth century in Italy and 
called mezza-majolica. The 
pot is shaped of reddish earth- 
) the enware with a coating of white 
herto pipe clay through which the 
avel- pattern is scratched (sgra- 
urned fitto) so that the red body is 
jolica revealed, and sometimes the 
tried body color is enhanced by 
work. painting in vivid tints before 
pired glazing. Apparently this tech- 
stined nique should not be difficult, 
move: — but it presents several prob- 
sh in- lems among which the ten- 


f new dency of the glaze to run and 


} . Decoratep EarTHenware Disn sy Brnvespoxt, 
ked in crack is the most trying. Its 1901 


tects, 
‘lein, 
tten- 
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Two PLatrers py Joakim SkovGaarp, One Decoratep with A Fantastic Monster Suckine Its 
Tor, THE Oruer with A Fatcon ENcirciep BY AN INSCRIPTION FROM AN Oxup Nursery Ruyme. 
1885 anp 1887 
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“OEDIPUS AND THE SPHINX,” BY Nriets SKovGAARD, 1886 
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advantage is the intense 
light effect, which some- 
times reminds us of enamel 
and sometimes, in its 
changeful glow, suggests 
the fire that is its source. 
The method has been 
known and used by the Chi- 
nese, and the Art Indus- 
try Museum in Copen- 
hagen owns a large Jar of 
Tzu-chou-yao of which the 
art critic Kmil Hannover 
said that it anticipated 
Bindesboll’s work by seven 
or eight centuries. 

In their shape Bindes- 


“Sr. Micnaet’s Figut with THe Devit,” py JOAKIM Skov- 


boll’s vases and dishes have GAARD, 1886 
much of the direct force 
and simplicity which is characteristic of primitive pottery. He had a 


fine sense of the proportions between surface and decoration. His lines 
are firm and clear; in fact much of the beauty of his work is due to his 
ductile line—which alone would make mass production impossible. His 
decorative fantasies are unique, and for the very reason that he moves 
on the dangerous border line where style may become strained, his 
designs are not adapted to be copied by other hands. One may rightly 
speak of a Bindesbdll style, but not of a Bindesbéll school, and that is 
perhaps fortunate. As an inspiration rather than as a pattern to be 
imitated, he has had a fructifying influence on our craftsmen, and he 
has always pointed out the importance of good craftsmanship and the 
joy found in its exercise. Almost all his pottery pieces are signed with 
the artist’s monogram. 

The pleasure Bindesbéll found in working with clay he wanted to 
share with others. He and his friend Joakim Skovgaard had already 
collaborated with much success. They complemented each other, and 
when his ceramic production from the beginning of the ’eighties took 
on a fuller, richer character, it was largely due to the influence of his 
friend. A happy result of their collaboration may be seen in the Dragon 
Fountain outside the Town Hall in Copenhagen. 

To Joakim Skovgaard belongs the distinction of having been the 
first to use purely pictorial decorations. In the exhibition of 1886 he 
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showed two vases, and even in 
this early work the hand of the 
master is evident. On one he rep- 
resented Noah driving the ani- 
mals into the ark, on the other 
a merry scene of Italian harvest- 
ers, men and girls, against a sil- 
houette of an Italian town. 
Among his other significant 
works may be mentioned a plat- 
ter with a picture of St. Michael’s 
Fight with the Devil which in its 
glowing intensity reminds us of 
none less than Delacroix; a dish 
with plastic decorations and a 
picture of Eve and the Serpent; 
and one showing a fantastic crea- 
ture with an ass’s head and a 
human body sucking its big toe. 

The other brother, Niels Skov- Vase Desicnep sy Svenn Hammersuér axp 
gaard, has also produced many ***°°*? “7 ™#® cei ee 
fine and characteristic pieces. In- 
comparably the best is the platter with Oedipus and the Sphinx men- 
tioned above. It is claimed that Skovgaard was tempted to undertake 
the theme in order to show that Ingres’s painting of Oedipus and the 
Sphinx (in the Louvre) was not the last word on the subject. Nor can 
it be denied that he has succeeded. He has taken away from the figure 
of Oedipus all academic pose, and has made him a clever young man 
who lightly, as in a game, guesses the answer to the strange riddle 
propounded by the Sphinx: What is that which is four-footed in the 
morning, two-footed at noon, and three-footed at night—man in the 
three stages of his life. The Sphinx has been given a look of fierce and 
sinister cruelty as it lies there on the black rock. Among other motifs 
from classic lore, he has painted Aphrodite rising from the sea and has 
endowed this old theme with inimitable freshness. A platter decorated 
with a picture of the sirens luring Odysseus and his men is quite orig 
nal in its composition, the ships being ranged around on the blue edge 
of the dish with the sirens in the center. 

The painter Svend Hammershdi, a younger brother of the famous 
painter of quiet interiors, Vilhelm Hammershdi, has made some fine 
pottery pieces which have appeared with the imprint of Kahler a 
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Nestved. He was closely asso- 
ciated with Bindesboll and has 
published a large, superbly il- 
lustrated volume about the mas- 
ter and his ceramic works. 
Among our younger artists 
this branch of decorative art has 
also found intelligent votaries. 
The painter Jais Nielsen, who 
has worked earnestly at the 
problems of modern art, at- 
tempting to solve them in his 
canvases by extreme simplifi- 
cation of color and form in har- 
mony with the expressionistic 


AHLER 


VasE IN STONEWARE, “THE SHEPHERDS IN THE 
Fretp.” Parintep 1n Cosatt Buve. By Jats 
Nietsen. Royat CopENHAGEN PorCELAIN 


trends in European art, has also 

found in clay a material which 

gives full scope to his decorative 

tendencies. He often chooses 

biblical subjects for his vases 

and platters, which show a 

sound Danish tradition in their 

excellent craftsmanship. His 

drawing is simple, and his con- 

ception often reveals kinship 

with the old naive peasant pot- 

teries. It would have been easy 

to exaggerate this tendency to 

the point of the burlesque, but 

Coveren EARTHENWARE Jar, Suow1ne Eve anp — _ ne ee ee 
ne madame Swe wirn Apam EatING THE earzai and -" fully master of 
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“Pavut Kitirne rue Liz,” Srarvetrre in STONEWARE BY JAIS NIELSEN 


wearisome. It is the authentic expression of the artist’s personality. 

The Royal Copenhagen Porcelain has long been known far outside 
the confines of Denmark. With Jais Nielsen and Jean Gaugin active 
in the field of ceramics, gradually, by means of the great international 
exhibitions, the public abroad has become aware of the artistic values 
also in Danish stoneware and earthenware material. 





Ficure 1. Were THE Excavations Are CARRIED ON, THE Pumps ARE aT Work, AND THE Boat 
Is Com1ne to Licnt 


Medieval Boat Dug Up in Stockholm 


From Its Age It May Have Been 
One of the Ships Fighting Christian “Tyrant” 


By Arne MoprEn 


N THE discovery of early Northern ships, Sweden has hereto- 

fore definitely had to take second place to her sister country, 

Norway, where the large number of well preserved Viking ships 
which have been brought to light combine to make an imposing display. 
This does not, however, signify that seafaring played an insignificant 
role in our land in olden times. On the contrary, the early Roman 
writer, Tacitus, mentions and describes the excellent boats of the 
Svear. Recent archeological investigations furnish additional evi- 
dence; Professor Sune Lindquist’s series of excavations in the boats 
interred at Valsgiirde, a bit north of Old Uppsala, has been productive 
of particularly interesting results. By painstaking riveting and refur- 
bishing it has been possible to make surprisingly positive restorations 
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of boats of the period from a.p. 600 to 1000. The store of smaller 
relics found in the boats of these chiefs of Uppland which were sunk 
on Fyris’ shore is also rich; among the objects rescued are some of 
real grandeur. 

From times within record there are extant, naturally enough, ships 
in a much better state of preservation. But recently, in the year 1930, 
a medieval treasure has been discovered in the very heart of Stockholm 
—a vessel which is especially valuable as a connecting link between the 
prehistoric ships and the boats which are still used by the peas- 
antry; it has been clearly shown by the researches of Dr. Ernst Klein 
that the latter follow tradition in their construction. This medieval 
ship was accidentally chanced upon in the southern portion of the 
Riddarholm Canal in the process of dredging for a bridge construction 
connecting Riddarholm with the City Between the Bridges. First of 
all, two cannon of very ancient type (fig. 2), dating from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, were dug up. They are breach-loading 
cannon, the barrels surrounded by iron bands; even the wooden gun 
carriages, which in most of the recovered old ships have been totally 
destroyed, are here well preserved. In one of the cannon the loose 
chamber in back of the barrel was loaded with dynamite and a lead 
bullet. Such cannon are very rare; in all Europe only a few more or 
less demolished specimens have been found. 

After the discovery of the sunken ship in the mire close to Riddar- 
holm’s shore, divers ascertained that it was a fairly well preserved hull 
containing a large part of the cargo. A large number of smaller 
relics, among them bullets of stone and of iron, were picked up. It was 
then determined to make a comprehensive archeological study of the 
ship’s remains under the direction of T. O. Nordberg, who published a 
preliminary report in Acta Archeologica 1.8, Copenhagen, 1930. The 
difficulties entailed in making a minute, scholarly study were great; 
first, the spot where the ship was found had to be closely walled in, s0 
that the water could be pumped out; this work was both troublesome 
and time-consuming. Under the unusual circumstances—partly be- 


Figure 2. ONE oF THE OL_p CANNON FouND IN THE Boat 
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Ficure 38. Tue Boat Exacttiy as Ir Lay WHEN Uncoverep, Reveatine Its Powerrut Riss. THe 
Bow Is Hetp 1n Puiace sy a Rope 


ause of the heavy coating of mire covering everything—the regular 
archeological procedure could not be followed. Literally. a piece-by- 
piece, hand-investigation was necessary in order to make the charts as 
accurate as possible (fig. 1). 

The ship, which was built almost wholly of oak, lay in a north and 
south direction, with the stern slightly closer to the coast—which 
formerly was very rocky—than the bow, which had sunk deep into 
the mire farther out. The maximum length of the vessel was 18.75 
meters and the maximum width about 5 meters. The keel consisted of a 
single enormous oak beam, which was coupled with the substantial 
stem. The vessel was clinker-built (fig. 3), that is to say, the upper 
plank extended over the one below it. Forward, where the vessel was 
best preserved, 17 planks remained on the starboard side and 12 on 
the port side in unchanged condition, indicating that these were quite 
a distance above the ship’s water-line. The seam and joints were 
caulked with bristles from the hide of cattle. Of the ribs 34 remained in 
place, with three loose pieces over the stern, most of them of timber 
grown with the desired curve. Across the top was the keelson, with 
the masthole, and elegant carvings for the ribs (fig. 4). As a rule, 
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wooden pegs had been used in putting the framework together—for 
instance in joining the ribs and the planks; iron nails were used, how- 
ever, in nailing the planks together. Fragments of the substantial oak 
planks used for dunnage remained on the frame. 

The fore part of the boat had been decked; but the deck planks 
had loosened and drifted apart, so that they were only partially pre- 
served. Judging from the thickness of the deck beam, the assumption 
is that both cannon were mounted in the bow. Various wooden objects 
among the smaller relics picked up, which would, under ordinary con- 
ditions, have been destroyed, were by good fortune found intact in the 
fore-deck room. 

The Riddarholm ship belongs, as stated above, to the typical light, 
narrow, Northern boat; the proportions of length and width are the 
same as those of the fishing boats now in use on the east coast of 
Sweden, that is, one to three or one to four. It is thus clearly distin- 
guished from the Hanseatic type, so common in northern Europe at 
the beginning of the modern era, which was broad and high, almost 
flat-bottomed; to this type belong many of the other boats discovered 
in Stockholm. It might readily be concluded that this ship was at first 
a coastal boat, which was later rebuilt into a warship and mounted. In 
this connection, it may not be amiss to note that where the narrow 


Ficure 4. Tue Suip SEEN FROM THE STERN, IN THE FOREGROUND THE KEELSON 
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Riddarholm Canal now runs, there was in the sixteenth century, as 
shown by maps of the period, a broad sound. 

One of the most important of the miscellaneous loose relics discov- 
ered was a third cannon, of the same type as the other two, which was 
found farthest down in the vessel. In the bow were 31 powder cham- 
bers, iron cylinders with a bowed handle, many of them loaded and 
ready to use. ‘Two large ammunition kegs stood in their place under the 
fore-deck, filled with ammunition of different kinds. In these were 
found what was probably the most unusual part of the treasure—11 
cornucopia-shaped objects of thinly-shaved pine, filled with flint mis- 
siles. These no doubt were a sort of canister shot, and, as such, unique, 
since it was not previously known that such canister shot had been in 
use in medieval times. Besides the objects already described, there were 
about 150 bullets, some of stone and some of lead, as well as a number 
of wooden rivets of varying sizes, which may have been used as wad- 
ding, or for stopping up bullet holes. There were also about 20 pulleys 
of different types, of single or double tackle, all beautifully made and 
well preserved, in some of which even bits of the rope-stuff remained, 
and pieces of rope of varying thicknesses. Other miscellaneous discov- 
eries of interest were: a part of the ship’s pump, a little pan of medieval 
character, a wooden trough, a dipper, a little spade, and in the room 
in the bow some earthenware bowls with three feet, as well as parts of 
shoes of the types characteristic of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. , 

In the middle of August, 1930, after everything had been picked up, 
hit by bit, measured, numbered, and charted, another ship was dis- 
covered under the bow of the first, which must be at least 100 years 
older. It is of the same type, clinker-built, but of somewhat smaller 
dimensions. The beam, 7 meters long, is of pine; for the rest, it also is 
of oak. Although the latter ship, naturally enough, was not in such 
good condition as the younger one, it was evident that it had been more 
carefully and powerfully constructed; for example, the cross dimen- 
sions of the beam were about 4 by 1.5 decimeters. Among the few relics 
found in this ship were a bolt lock of medieval type, as well as pieces 
of medieval brick. From the latter find it may be assumed that the 
Vessel was used as a brick transport to the Franciscan monastery at 
Riddarholm—or, as it was then called, the Grimunkeholm (Grey 
Friars’ Isle). This monastery was founded by King Magnus Ladulas 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century. 

The assumption is that the younger vessel was sunk in wartime at 
about the year 1500. From our history, we may well conclude that 
the ship, mounted with well-loaded cannon, could not within reason 
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have come into Lake Malar after Gustav Vasa’s war of independence, 
Allowing the imagination a little play, it would not be too far-fetched 
to say that this was one of the ships of Christian 1I1—or why not one of 
the ships in which the bold and patriotic rover, Petter Fredag, came 
to the support of the Swedish peasant host in its fight for independence? 
The precise date can not, of course, be set at this time; but neither 
can our assumption be definitely contradicted. As an interesting bit 
of information, we might note, in closing, that among the scientific 
methods used to ascertain the ship’s age an analysis was made of the 
mire which covered it; this test places the sinking of the ship in the 
period between 1420 and 1543. 


The Stork Goes South 


By CuristiAn WINTHER 


Translated from the Danish by R. P. Keigwein 


H, there you go, you lanky man, 
all spick-and-s pan 


in bright vermillion breeches! 
Yow’re tired at last of stalking round 
our mossy ground 
and soggy, boggy ditches. 


You prudent bird, good-bye, good-bye! 
and may you fly 

safe to that far-off land there! 

Your nest, we'll guard it closely here, 
for you next year 

to strut again and stand there. 





THE STORK GOES SOUTH 


In heaven’s blue you glide at will 

and gaze your fill 

on all that earth can show you, 

on fell and valley, town and stream— 
you watch them gleam 

like tapestry below you. 


My thoughts go with you when you start, 
but not my heart; 

no, that may never leave me. 

Here I was born—and still love well 

that quiet spell 

my heart alone can weave me. 


Yes, on this isle of forest green, 
with lakes between, 

with meadow, hill, and haven— 
here was my life, my spirit, got; 
here stood my cot, 

and here my stone be graven. 


Come back, old friend, when winter’s done 
and A pril’s sun 

has loosed the frozen billows. 

Build me your quiet home up there; 

*tis said you bear 

God’s peace to smooth our pillows. 


Wf 
oo 





Kdvard Grieg and Troldhaugen 


By SvERRE HaGerur Buns 


Troldhaugen, the home of Edvard and Nina Grieg for twenty-seven 
years, has lately been presented to Fané commune and made into a 
Grieg Museum. It comprises not only the residence, but the cabin 
where Grieg did his work, and the grotto where his ashes rest. 


EW people have ever been so closely attached to their native 

soil as Edvard Grieg. Western Norway, in which he had grown 

up, seemed fairyland to him during his whole life. Nature there 
always remained new and wonderful to him, awakening in him a great 
love for his country, always impressing him deeply, sometimes almost 
overwhelming him. Wherever he fared, he longed for its mountains 
and fjords, its glaciers and falls, its rivers and its sea. During a stay 
at the North Italian lakes, which he could not help admiring, he wrote 
to a friend, “They remind me faintly of our South Fjord.” But 
immediately he added that there could be no doubt about which of 
the two places deserved the palm. The Danish spring made him home- 
sick for Norway. From Rome he wrote that each day was more won- 
derful than the previous, but added, “I am beginning to long for 
nature at home, and I feel more certain than ever that I shall not be 
able to leave it for good.” 
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happy it must have made you to hang the wreath on your own vane! 
What wouldn’t I give for such a wreath! It would be worth 10,000 
laurel wreaths to me!” 

A few months later, Edvard Grieg had bought a site and had 
begun to build his own house near that of his friend. The houses faced 
each other on each side of a small bay of the Nordaas Fjord near Ber- 
gen, a beautiful fjord full of islands and skerries. The Beyer house 
was situated on a rather low headland, but Grieg had chosen a knoll 
with steep precipices toward the water. The friends could easily visit 
each other by rowing, but the walk along the road was not long either. 
To Grieg, who was overrun by visitors, known and unknown, it was 
of great advantage to have his friend’s house so near. Even the huge 
sign at his gate, informing the world that “Edvard Grieg wishes to 
be undisturbed until 4 p.m.,” was of no avail. His letters tell us that as 
a last resort to be left in peace he stole across the bay to the Beyer 
residence, where he felt safe even though the enemy had occupied his 
own home. 

The composer called this beloved home of his “Troldhaugen” (The 
Trolls’ Hill). It was a simple summer cottage, neither in size nor 
equipment anything unusual. But to Edvard Grieg it was the fulfil- 
ment of his dreams. Every spring he came back to it, and stayed as 
late in the fall as it was possible on account of the concerts. Here he 
was in the heart of the nature that he loved; here he gathered strength 
for his strenuous roaming life; here he felt inspired to compose. On 
the edge of the water he had a small cabin containing a piano, a stool, 
and a music shelf. This was his studio where he wrote a great number 
of his best known compositions. 

But it wasn’t all work and no play, and he greatly enjoyed other 
phases of life at Troldhaugen. His favorite pastime was fishing and he 
would spend hours in his boat with his fishing line. These quiet hours 
in the midst of the nature that to him was the finest on earth, often 
brought him the musical inspiration which he needed. 

Frants Beyer tells us the following episode. One day when the two 
friends were out fishing, Grieg suddenly had an inspiration. He took 
out pencil and paper, wrote down a melody, and laid it aside. Without 
his noticing it, the paper blew away, but was caught by Beyer. The 
latter quickly learned the melody, and soon afterwards began to 
whistle it. Grieg started, and asked what he was whistling, whereupon 
Beyer very casually answered, “Oh, that was just an idea that 
came to me.” Grieg stared at him: “What the ! I got that same 
idea just this minute!” 
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EDVARD GRIEG AND TROLDHAUGEN 


The summers on Trold- 
haugen were indispensable 
to Grieg. Although the cli- 
mate was not the best for his 
health, he felt happier and 
better there than anywhere 
else. Even when he finally 
realized the necessity of giv- 
ing up his concert tours and 
of moving to a drier place in 
the eastern part of the coun- 
try, he could not imagine 
spending a summer any- 
where else. T'roldhaugen was 
his home, and it was to be 
the only home he _ ever 
owned. Before the plans 
about a winter home near 
Oslo had taken definite 
shape, he died in Bergen, 
September 4, 1907. 

A few weeks before his 
death, he and Frants Beyer 


had been walking along the: 


water near ‘Troldhaugen. 


Tue Grorro Wuicn Howtps tHE Urn witn Epvarp 
Grirec’s ASHES 


“There it is,” said Grieg suddenly, pointing at a steep cliff. Beyer 
understood. Several times before, Grieg had mentioned that he wished 
to be buried in these surroundings. 

His wish was respected. The urn with his ashes was placed in a 
grotto in this cliff, and the entrance was barred with a stone on which 
was hewn his name. The place which had given him the most happi- 
ness during his life, gave him the peace of the grave after his death. 
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Old Uppsala 


By Bireir Macnusporrer-HEpstréM 


OULD you experience the sensation of being linked with 

the past? Ascend one of the famous “Kings’ Mounds” of 

Old Uppsala one Walpurgis night when the May bonfires 
are lit round about on the plain. In the blue haze of the spring night 
all contours seem to vanish, and the red flames might be the fires of the 
first settler burning off the ground, or the fire of the sun-worshipper. 
Or wander out on the Uppsala plain a spring day. Today, as a thou- 
sand years ago, the air is filled with the scent of the moist earth being 
turned for the sowing. The sap rises in trees that are sprung from the 
seed of the trees in the sacrificial grove of heathen times. From before 
the existence of the thousand-year-old church rise memories of days 
when the Old Norse gods were in their glory. 

Scenes from the later history of Sweden come to our minds as the 
eye catches the outlines of the country’s oldest and most famous seat 
of learning. East Aros was the city’s earliest name, but in the thir- 
teenth century, when it received the rank of archbishop’s see, it i- 
herited the name from the earlier center, which has since been known 
as “Old” Uppsala. Monumental, strong, and serene stands the fortress 
of the Vasas above the city, rich in memories of shifting fates and 
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OLD UPPSALA 


Tuer Kincs’ Mounps at Otp Uppsara 


adventures. Majestic and grand the great Gothic cathedral, the most 
noted in Sweden, points skyward. 

Prominent among the church spires silhouetted against the horizon, 
is that of Vaksala, one of the most beautiful of Uppland’s medieval 
churches. In Vaksala is a village, Svedja, which was our ancestors’ 
actual homestead, according to Professor Jéran Sahlgren, an authority 
on parish and village names. The town was formerly called Svia, which 
means “the town of the Svears,” and which therefore is the origin of 
the name, Sweden. Svia was at one time situated on an island. As the 
waters sank, during the Iron Age, new pasture lands on the island 
rose from the sea, and the people grew in wealth. The Svear youth, 
like the “eternal Springs” of ancient legendary histories, went forth 
and took new virgin land, where formerly the waves of Svea Sea 
had rolled. 

Gradually headquarters were shifted from Svia to Uppsalir, as the 
present Old Uppsala was first called. The various tribes formed 
groups among themselves, which eventually were consolidated into 
one and became the Svitiod nation. From the middle of the eleventh 
century and during several centuries thereafter, Uppsalir was the capi- 
tal and king’s seat of the land of the Svears. Here they gathered from 
far and near for marketing and for the Thing, for trial and for sacri- 
fice. Here lived a race of chieftains, who journeyed to foreign lands, 


and who, during the Migration of Nations, were active builders of 
new States. 
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The great number of ancient relics in Old Uppsala evidence the 
period of prosperity which they represent. The period embracing the 
latter part of the fifth century and the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury is called by scholars the Golden Age of the North. The most 
remarkable gold treasures that have been brought to light in Sweden 
were buried during this period. It was a time of adventure and heroic 
exploits; journeys to distant ports and forages on their neighbors 
yielded learning as well as material booty. 

Just as the praises of the heroes were once sung in Beowulf and in 
the Ynglingatal, their memory is preserved by monumental stones 
and grave mounds. The Kings’ Mounds in Old Uppsala—Odin, 
Thor, and Frey, as they are popularly called—are the most imposing 
of Sweden’s ancient sepulchres. A number of smaller grave mounds 
are found in their vicinity. Next to the Kings’ Mounds lies the note- 
worthy Thing Mound, below which the Thing plain stretches. The 
kings of the Yngling dynasty were conceded to be directly descended 
from Odin, the Father of All, and, according to the Ynglinga Saga, he 
gave the laws of the old gods to the people at Manhem. From him 
emanated the ordinance to burn the dead and their possessions, which 
thereafter they would take with them to Valhalla, the home of the 
gods. Further, he directed that for each able-bodied man a sepulchral 
mound should be erected as a memorial. The saga speaks of Frey as 
the successor of Odin. “Frey built at Uppsalir a large court and made 
it the capital of his kingdom, where he had all his possessions, land and 
treasures. That was the origin of ‘Uppsala-Od,’ which has been in 
existence ever since,” writes Snorri Sturluson, the writer of the sagas 
of the old kings. “Uppsala-Od” was the name given to the crown 
properties scattered about the land, even as the King of the Svears was 
called Uppsala King. In cases where there was a question as to which 
law should apply, the Uppland law prevailed. 

As a result of excavations in the 1840’s and 1870's, and again in 
1925, more accurate information has been gained regarding the origin 
and contents of the mounds. The two mounds nearest the church are 
the remains of a ridge dug away to form them—as is the Thing 
mound. Professor Sune Lindqvist, the foremost authority on Old 
Uppsala archeology, has published his conclusions regarding the 
mounds. In his opinion the center mound, as yet untouched, was built 
during the fifth century, and the one nearest the church probably about 
the year 500. In the latter was found a large central heap of stones 
with charred remains, as well as bones of human beings and of animals, 
bits of trinkets and pieces of metal belonging to their costumes, as well 
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as molten lumps and glass cups. There were also fragments of works 
in gold, of remarkable craftsmanship. The mound farthest from the 
church was raised probably in the middle of the sixth century. In the 
latter was also found a central heap of stones, with a mass of burned 
bones and ashes, as well as a variety of interesting objects including 
a little cylindrical box ornamented with a cupid blowing a horn; there 
were found also exquisite works in gold set with garnets. 

The old sagas name three kings buried at Uppsala. It has been con- 
cluded from a study of original documents and from investigations 
that they are the three buried in the Kings’ Mounds. The oldest of 
these kings, Aun, sacrificed nine of his sons to Odin, in order that he 
might be granted a long life. Finally he planned to offer up even the 
tenth son, but he was stopped by the Svears. He died in his bed at a 
grand old age, and was buried, presumably, in the middle mound. His 
son, Egil, was gored to death by a bull while hunting, and is thought 
to be buried in the mound nearest the church. The third mound prob- 
ably contains the ashes of EKgil’s grandson, Adil, who met death when, 
during a sacrificial celebration, he was thrown from his horse. 

Snorri Sturluson relates in the Saga of St. Olaf, written after the 
country had become Christianized, that it was the custom in heathen 
times to hold the main sacrifice at Uppsalir; there the people gathered 
from all Svea land; there were held all ‘Svear courts. It is certain that 
during her days of power and glory, Uppsalir had an imposing royal 
estate. One of the estates.in Old Uppsala to this day is called the 
King’s Farm in spite of the fact that it has been in private hands since 
the seventeenth century. On the grounds Professor Sune Lindqvist 
has discovered two plots which he has proved to have been a part of 
the royal estate; here are terraces which must have been the foundations 
for stately halls, as well as the remains of a great stone wall. In a ditch 
not far from the sites of the royal estate, a rich mass of silver was 
found in the year 1891, comprising dishes, chains, crosses, various orna- 
ments, and a torque. This treasure was presumably entrusted to the 
earth during some period of unrest in the latter half of the eleventh 
century. 

The Old Norsemen held three great feasts annually—in the fall 
they sacrificed for a good harvest, at the New Year for a fruitful year, 
and in the spring for successful war expeditions. Every ninth year, an 
elaborate atonement ceremony, to appease the gods, was held in 
Uppsalir. The historian, Adam of Bremen, who received his data from 
the Danish king, gives in Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae ponti- 
ficwm, written in the year 1070, a detailed description of the proceed- 
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ings at the great atonement-festival, to which all—kings as well as 
subjects—were required to send gifts. The feast lasted for nine days. 
Each day one man and eight animals were sacrificed. The seventy-two 
bodies were hung up in a grove near the temple. The trees of the 
sacrificial grove were thought to be so holy that they possessed divine 
power. People were sacrificed also in a well nearby. 

The old sacrificial grove was probably situated between the Kings’ 
Mounds and the present rectory. Near this spot three old wells have 
been found. Upon excavating one of them in 1911, it was found to be 
lined with oak to a depth of eight and one-half meters. 

At the great sacrificial ceremonies, the temple, which is minutely 
described by Adam of Bremen, was of course the center of interest and 
activity. Three gods were fashioned, to which the people prayed and 
sacrificed. Thor, the mightiest, had the place of honor in the center; on 
either side stood Odin and Frey. The temple was richly decorated with 


gold. 
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Two Views or THE Cuurcn As It Now Sranps. THouGH ONLY A Part OF THE ORIGINAL STRUCTURE, 
Ir Conveys A SENSE oF AusTERE ImpRESSIVENESS wiTH Its Towrer1Nc Heigut anv Dark, Massive 
WaALLs 


Through the centuries the tradition has been kept alive that the old 
temple stood on the same spot which the church now occupies. During 
excavations and restorations in 1926 traces were found of a mighty 
wooden building supported by pillars, which might well have been the 
above mentioned temple. 

After Christianity had been accepted throughout the land, Uppsala 
became the center for the new teaching. In the twelfth century a mighty 
cathedral was built, of which the present church is only a part. The 
medieval church was destroyed by fire during the thirteenth century. 
Its foundations, however, were discovered during excavations in 1896, 
and are marked by a row of stones in the churchyard. 

Old Uppsala’s church is now a temple of memories, under whose 
mighty dome reverence and holiness reign. In the center of the main 
aisle a white stone marks the grave of St. Erik. He was the last king 
who resided there. His bones were later removed to new Uppsala 
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CourTYARD IN THE Disa Farm 


Cathedral, but every 
spring were carried in q 
great procession to Erik’s 
Mass in Old Uppsala. 

In conjunction with the 
Thing and sacrificial fes- 
tivals, as has been men- 
tioned, great fairs were 
held in Uppsalir. The most 
significant of these was 
the “Disting Market,” 
which, during heathen 
times, was held in connec- 
tion with the great mid- 
winter festival, and after 
the introduction of Chris- 
tianity at Candlemas, in 
the beginning of Febru- 
ary. Disa, from which the 
fair derived its name, was 
the name of the early 
“ates. Later, the origin 
of the name was forgot- 
ten. It came to be con- 
nected with a_ strange 
woman, mentioned in the 
sagas who it is thought 
originated the market. 
Disa is said to have been 
an Uppland girl, who, be- 
sause of her beauty and 
her extraordinary wis- 
dom, became queen. Her 
wisdom was recognized 
when, by her clever ad- 
vice, she saved the people 
when famine threatened. 
The king and his counsel- 
lors had decided that 4 
part of the population 
should be put to death, 
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Tue Disa Farm In THE Open-Arr Museum at Otp Uppsara 


Disa proposed that the surplus men should instead journey to 
unpopulated regions farther north and settle there. Her sound advice 


was followed, says the saga, and thereafter she was held in such high 
respect and repute that many difficult disputes were referred for her 
judgment at the midwinter sacrifices in Uppsalir. 

During the last few decades, Uppland has experienced its share in 
the country-wide renaissance of homeland history and customs. Con- 
structive measures have been taken for the protection of antiques and 
for a reacquaintance with ancient customs. A stretch of land surround- 
ing the mounds was pur- 
chased to prevent future 
building on that place. 

In 1926 a Disa move- 

ment was organized, with a MAN 
representatives from va- Sanne ntitan an 
rious organizations, for 

the purpose of creating 

in Old Uppsala an out- 

door museum, compris- 

ing typical old Uppland 

farms. Money to carry 

out the plan was pro- 

cured through voluntary A BuiILpinc From THE FourTEENTH CENTURY 
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contributions, entertainments, and a Disting Market. In the spring of 
1931 the Disa grounds were dedicated with joyful festivity. The mu- 
seum is situated near the old historic sites northwest of the church. 

The main part of the exhibition is one complete farm from the 
eighteenth century together with parts of some others, according to 
information given by the “Disa-gard’s” secretary, Nils Alenius. Some 
of the houses have belonged to farms in the neighborhood. Here one 
may get a good picture of the unique Uppland type of farm architec- 
ture, which also gives some idea of the old village life in these parts, 
Village life really has played a large role on the Uppsala plateau, where 
community spirit has been especially important. The sense of unity 
existing within farm and family, the burning desire to protect and 
safeguard their own, is evident in the style of architecture. 

The Disa-gard and Old Uppsala archeology belong to the roots of 
Swedish culture—the Swedish farmer class and the development of 


Sweden. May they therefore be protected and safeguarded for future 
generations. 


Bui.pincs oF THE Disa Farm 





“When I Was on the Frigate —” 


By Jon 'TRAUSTI 


Translated from the Icelandic by Bertua THompson 


steamer upon which I had come had 
departed, leaving me there, a stranger, 
puzzled what to do. 

I intended to travel overland, by the 
road which led over the mountainous re- 
gion on the other side of the fiord, but I 
had not yet obtained ponies or a guide, 
and indeed it was difficult to dd anything 
on account of bad weather and flooded 
rivers. It was springtime, about the time 
of Crossmass. 

I was staying with the doctor, who had 
given me shelter and was making efforts 
to assist me in various ways. He himself 
was sitting with me, and we were smoking 
cigars and chatting together. I had given 
up all hope of being able to continue my 
journey that day, and had therefore made 
myself comfortable on the doctor’s sofa. 
But when we least expected it, we heard 
someone walking into the hall in heavy 
sea-boots, and there was a knock on the 
door. 

“Come in,’ called the doctor. The 
door was opened slowly and a young man 
in sailor’s clothes stood in the opening. 

“I was to tell you that the man there 
could get a passage across the fiord with 
Old Hrélf of the Dam, if he wished,” said 
the man, addressing his remark to the 
doctor. 

We both rose to our feet, and advanced 
to the door. This had not occurred to 
either of us. 


[== stormbound in the village. The 


“Is Old Hrélf going on a fishing expe- 
dition now?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes. He is going out to the islands, 
and expects to be there about a week. He 
can just as well put the man ashore at 


the Miladales, if that would be any help 
to him.” 


“This is excellent,” said the doctor. 
“You should take advantage of this, if 
it isn’t absolutely necessary for you to 
go round the head of the fiord. This will 
shorten your journey by a whole day at 
least, and in the Mialadales it will be 
easier to get a pony and a guide than 
here.” 

This took me so completely by surprise 
that I had no answer ready at once. I 
looked alternately at the doctor and the 
newcomer, and my first thought was that 
the doctor wished to get rid of me. But 
then I began to consider what an advan- 
tage it would be to be able in this way to 
avoid crossing all the rivers that empty 
into the head of the fiord, and finally I 
came to the conclusion that the doctor’s 
advice was prompted by nothing but sheer 
good will. 

“Is Old Hrélf all right at present?” 
asked the doctor of the man in the door- 
way. 

“Oh, perfectly,” said the man. 

“All right?” said I, looking inquiringly 
at them. To me the question seemed 
strange. 

The doctor smiled. “He is a trifle out 
of order here,” said he, pointing to his 
head. 

A shudder ran through me at the 
thought of having to undertake a long 
sea-trip with an insane man. I was sure 
that the doctor had seen from my ex- 
pression what I was thinking, because he 
smiled kindly. 

“Then it is quite safe to go with him?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes, quite. He is not crazy; far 
from it. He is only a little queer—has 
bats in the belfry, as people say. He gets 
a little deranged sometimes, when he is at 
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home in the dead of winter and has 
nothing to do, but in the summer there 
are few signs of it. And he is an extremely 
able sailor.” 

“Yes, a sailor who never makes mis- 
takes,” said the man in the doorway. 
“And at present it is safe to sail with him, 
I can assure you.” 

“Are you going with him?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“Yes. There are we three fishermen 
besides himself. There will be four of us 
in all in the boat.” 

I looked more carefully at the man in 
the doorway. He was a promising, quiet 
young fellow, about twenty years of age. 
I thought well of him. I began to be 
ashamed of not daring to cross the fiord 
with three men like him, even though 
the helmsman were “queer in the head.” 

“Are you going today?’ asked the doc- 
tor. “Don’t you think it’s too stormy?” 

“T don’t think Old Hrélf will worry 
about that,” said the man with a smile. 

“Ts it fit sailing?” 

“Yes, indeed 
wind.” 

It was now decided that I should go 
with them. I began to get ready in a 
hurry, and my baggage and riding equip- 
ment were carried down to the boat. 
Finally the doctor went with me down 
to the jetty. There, in the shelter of the 
jetty, lay Old Hrélf’s boat, with mast 
raised and the sail wrapped round it. 
It was a rather large four-oared boat, 
tarred all over, except for the gunwale 
which was painted light blue. In the boat 
were various implements for shark fish- 
ing, a great bultow-pole with four hooks 
of beaten iron, a tub with shark-bait, 
from which arose a very foul stench, and 
easks for shark liver oil. Large shark- 
knives lay under the thwart, and great 
gaffhooks were hooked on to the ribs. In 
the bow were chests holding the crew’s 
provisions for the expedition. 

In the stern we saw the back of a man 
who was bending down arranging stones 


and there’s an excellent 
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in the bottom of the boat. He was 
dressed in leather breeches which reached 
to his armpits and were held up by cords 
across his shoulders. In the prow there 
was another man, and the third was 
standing on the jetty. 

“Good-day, Old Hrédlf,” 
doctor. 

“Good-day,” said Hrolf, snappishly, as 
he straightened himself up and spat out 
tobacco-juice. “Hand me _ that 


said the 


stone 
there.” 


The latter half of his greeting was 
addressed to the man on the jetty, neither 
to the doctor nor myself. Hrélf for a 
moment stole an unfriendly glance at me, 
but otherwise he appeared to take no 
notice of me. 

It was as though I received a stab 
when those keen, fretful eyes looked at 
me. I have never met a sharper or testier 
glance. 

Hroélf was a short, thickset man, now 
fast growing old. His face was lean and 
rather wrinkled, dark and _ weather- 
beaten, with a rough, light-coloured, 
straggly beard around the mouth. I no- 
ticed immediately strange twitchings in 
his face, like the after-effects of old fits 
of drunkenness. Otherwise his expression 
was severe and melancholy. His hands 
were swollen and worn, and looked as 
though they were covered with bark from 
many years’ rowing. 

“Don’t you think it is rather stormy, 
Old Hrélf?” asked the doctor after 
rather a long silence. 

“Not so very,” said Hrélf, without 
looking up. 

Conversation again ceased. It seemed 
that Old Hrélf was not at all inclined to 
continue the talk, not even though the 
district physician took part in it. 

The doctor looked at me and grinned. 
I took this to mean that now Old Hrdlf 
was as he had expected. 

“You are going to give this passenger 
a lift, Hrélf,” he said, again after 4 
period of silence. 
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“Well, it won’t make any difference 
to the boat to carry him.” 

I was in other words to be additional 
ballast! 

“Don’t you think that it will be difficult 
to land out in the Mdla-inlet?” 

Hrolf straightened himself. up and put 
his hand to his back. 

“Oh, let that go hang,” he said. “It’s 
a land wind and there’s not much sea. 
And we'll probably get there when the 
tide is at its highest.” 

“Is it not out of your way?” I asked. 

“Don’t let’s bother about that. We’ll 
reach our destination for all that. We 
usually take a rest in the damned little 
inlet, when we have to row.” 

Soon after this I said goodbye to the 
doctor and slid down into the boat. The 
fisherman who was then left on the jetty 
loosened the mooring rope, threw it down 
into the boat, and himself leaped after it. 

One of the fishermen thrust the handle 
of an oar against the jetty and pushed the 
boat off. Then we rowed out, “under the 
wind,” a short distance, while Old Hrolf 
fixed the rudder. 

The sail bellied in the wind, the boat 
slanted softly to one side and ran in a 
long curve. The islands in the harbor 
mouth rushed past us. We steered straight 
out into the open bay. Out on the horizon 
stood the headlands, dark-blue, rising 
steeply from the sea, with dense, dishev- 
elled mist caps on their heads. Between 
them and us stretched a long expanse of 
sea, 

Hrolf sat at the helm upon a crossbeam 
in the stern which was on a level with the 
gunwale. He kept each foot on a rib of 
the boat and held the yoke-lines beside his 
thighs on each side. 

I was forward by the mast with the 
fishermen. We all knew from experience 
that Icelandic boats sail better when they 
are heavily loaded in front. All four of 
us were lying to windward, but all the 


same the leeward gunwale was level with 
the water. 
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“If you think we’re not moving, lads, 
then you must put out the oars—buck- 
shee!” said Old Hrolf, and grinned. We 
responded well to the joke. It seemed as 
if it brought me closer to the old man, 
for before this I had had a slight aversion 
to him; a jest is always like an out- 
stretched hand. 

For a long time little was said. We lay 
huddled together in silence near the mast, 
and Old Hroélf was in the stern; the 
whole length of the boat lay between us. 

The fishermen took all possible care 
that I should be as comfortable as pos- 
sible. I lay on a soft sack right beside the 
thwart, my head sheltered by the gun- 
wale. The spray from the sea whipped 
over me and came in on the leeward side 
of the boat. The young man who had come 
for me at the doctor’s was nestled in the 
forepart of the boat in front of me. He 
was called Eirik Eiriksson. My liking for 
him grew all the time. 

The second fisherman sat on _ the 
thwart, and leaned against the mast. He 
was also a young fellow, just beginning 
to grow a moustache, red-faced, gentle, 
and indolent. Although one shower of 
spray after another splashed straight in 
front of him, he was not disturbed. 

The third fisherman laid himself down 
across the boat behind the thwart, placed 
a folded oilskin jacket under his head, 
and went to sleep. 

For a long time, almost a whole hour, 
I sat in silence occupied only with what 
I saw and heard around me. It was more 
than enough to keep me awake. 

I saw how the sail arched itself, full 
of wind, and pulled firmly on the rope, 
which was tied to the gunwale by Hrdlf’s 
side. The foresail was like a beautifully 
bent sheet of thin iron plate, stiff and 
unyielding. Both the sails were snow- 
white, almost transparent, and supple in 
all their curves. They were like the ivory 
sails of old ship models. The mast was 
bent and the ropes on the windward side 
were taut as harpstrings. The boat quiv- 
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ered like a leaf. Through the thin sides 
of the boat I felt the pounding of the 
waves. They also struck my cheeks, 
although I did not feel the wetness of 
them. Between the blows they stroked the 
sides of the boat with wonderful gentle- 
ness. Now and then I saw a white, foam- 
ing crest above the gunwale to leeward. 
At times I saw the horizon of the sea 
below the sail, but more often I saw 
nothing but the back of a broad wave, 
which the boat had broken and which was 
sinking down. There was hardly any 
rolling. The boat leaned always to one 
side, as she cut her way through the 
waves. Nothing could be felt but an 
agreeable rocking, which had a soothing 
effect, quite different from the pitching of 
large ships. 

Little by little we began to talk. Eirik 
proved very talkative, and the fisherman 
on the thwart threw in a word now and 
then. 

The conversation turned to Old Hrélf. 
We spoke in undertones so that he should 
not hear us. As a matter of fact there was 
no need to be afraid of that because there 
was such a distance between us, and the 
gale was bound to carry our words the 
other way; but men always speak in a 
low voice when they can see those about 
whom they are talking, even though they 
may be saying nothing but good about 
them. 

I scarcely took my eves off Hrolf; and 
from what the fishermen told me about 
him he gradually became clear to me. 

He sat silently holding the yoke-lines, 
and stared in front of him. To us at least 
he paid absolutely no attention. 

What the sailors told me of Hrodlf 
was briefly this: 

He had been brought up there in the 
village and had never lived anywhere 
else. The cottage in which he lived stood 
near the dam in the river and took its 
name from that. 

He went fishing whenever he could. In 
spring he fished for shark, and at other 





seasons of the year for cod and haddock, 
He was happy nowhere but on the sea. If 
he could not go to sea, he sat alone at 
home in his cottage and worked on his 
fishing gear. He never worked in the 
harbor like other fishermen, or on farms 
in summer. Humming and talking to 
himself, he dawdled in his shed, around 
his boathouse or his cottage, his hands 
covered in grease or tar. If anyone spoke 
to him, he gave short, cross, and some- 
times sarcastic, answers. No one really 
dared to come near him. 

For all that, everyone was fond of him. 
Those who came to know him well said 
that he improved surprisingly on ac- 
quaintance. His eccentricity had become 
worse with age, but especially after he 
had lost his son. 

This son had been a grown man and 
very promising. He was considered the 
ablest of all the helmsmen in the village, 
and always went farthest out to sea; he 
was also most successful at catching fish. 
On one occasion a gale blew up suddenly 
when he was far out to sea, before the 
mouth of the fiord. The men had a hard 
pull to land against wind and tide; they 
managed to get up to the headland, but 
then were exhausted. They meant to land 
at the Mala inlet, but unfortunately the 
boat capsized in the mouth of the inlet. 
Hrélf’s son was drowned, together with 
one other man. The rest were saved. 

After this accident Hrélf was out of 
his mind for some time. Not that he wept 
and lost control of himself, although he 
may have done so in the first days, but 
not afterwards. But he kept to himself. 
He neglected his wife and the other 
children, as though they concerned him 
no more. It was as though he had lost 
everything that he owned. He lived alone 
with his sorrow and did not talk about it 
to anyone. No one asked him anything, 
no one dared to attempt to console him. 
No one really saw him show any grief. 
Thus things went on until one winter 
when he began to talk to himself. 
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He talked to himself day and night, 
for a long time. It sounded as if two or 
more men were chatting together, for he 
altered his voice, laughed, and behaved 
in every way as though he were taking 
part in a lively conversation with heart 
and soul. There was nothing queer in any- 
thing that he said, although it was often 
dificult to get at the meaning of it; and 
if he were spoken to, he answered reluc- 
tantly to be sure, but nevertheless always 
with complete sense and good temper. 
Often at these times it was as though he 
had to wake up before he could answer. 
Nevertheless, he did all his work while 
he was talking to himself, like any other 
man who was wide-awake. 

He never talked about his son. This 
chatting to himself was chiefly about 
various adventures which he thought he 
had met with in his life, some exagger- 
ated, and some total inventions; or about 
various things which he intended to do at 
some time, or would have done, or had 


had to do; never about anything in the 
present. 


It was not long before it was rumored 
abroad that Old Hroélf was insane, and 
for a long time hardly anyone dared to 
go to sea with him. 

“Now this fear has died out long ago,” 
said Eirik, and smiled. ““Now fewer are 
able to go with him than would like to.” 

“Is he a successful fisher?” 

“Yes, the fishing seldom fails for him.” 

“Hasn't he become fairly well off 
then?” 

“I don’t know. At least he isn’t de- 
pendent on anyone, and he owns his own 
fishing business.” 

“He hoards his money, the damned old 
fellow, like a dragon,” said the man by 
the mast, as he wiped the spray from his 
face with his hand. 

Thea they began to tell me about the 
Mila isiand, and the life they expected 
to lead there next week. 

The island was a bare, desolate skerry 
beyond the headland, and the sea partly 
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broke over it in the autumn storms. The 
first thing they had to do when they came 
there would be to rebuild the stone shelter 
of last year, roof it over with logs of drift- 
wood, and thatch it with sea-weed. There 
they had to spend their nights, whatever 
the weather. There was a natural land- 
ing-place, which did not need to be im- 
proved. Yet it was so unsafe that one 
man had always to watch over the boat. 

From the island they rowed out every 
evening with bultows, and laid them in 
certain fishing grounds. After midnight 
the shark was most greedy. When he 
smelled the stench of horse-flesh and 
putrid seal-blubber, he rushed towards 
the scent, and swallowed everything that 
was offered to him. When he realized the 
sad truth that a huge fish-hook with a 
strong barb had been concealed in this 
excellent food, and that it was not easy to 
throw up the morsel again, he began to 
try to gnaw apart the stem of the hook 
with his teeth. It had happened that he 
had succeeded, but usually he did not. 
Above the hook there was a line of chain. 
The shark sometimes found it easier to 
break this than the shaft on the hook. 
Then in his joy at being free, the vora- 
cious creature would rush upon the next 
hook, and there he was when the line 
was drawn up. 

If the shark could not cut himself 
free, he tried to twist either the hook or 
the line apart. The men had provided for 
this and made the hook so that it turned 
around with him. The “grey fellow” went 
on turning around with extraordinary 
patience until he was drawn up to the 
gunwale, and another hook had been 
fastened in him. He cast ugly eyes, sea- 
green and light-shy, upon those who had 
done him all this mischief. Then he began 
to rage as much as he could, bit, thrashed, 
and tried to drag everything under water. 

Such had been the fishing methods of 
their ancestors from time immemorial. 
Now men had begun to fish for shark 
in decked ships. No one now followed the 
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old method thereabouts except Old Hrolf. 
He had caught many a “grey fellow.” 
Eirik took one of the big hooks from 
below the boat’s timbers and showed it 
to me. It was made of beaten iron half 
an inch thick, and the point of tempered 
steel. But around the pivot it was almost 
worn to pieces, and the shaft was all 
bitten and gnawed. At some time the 
“grey fellow” had struggled with it. 

The fishermen told me so much of the 
fishing that I began to wish very much 
that I could go out to the island with 
them. 

All at once Eirik poked me in the side. 
We all stopped talking and looked to- 
wards the stern at Old Hrélf. 

“Now he is beginning to talk to him- 
self.” 

We held our breath and listened. 

Hrolf sat motionless, holding the yoke- 
lines. He was not looking at anything, 
but a strange smile of pleasure played 
over his face. After a short silence he 
said in a quiet voice, “When I was on the 
frigate ...’’ He uttered nothing further 
for a moment, but smiled in a knowing 
fashion, as if recalling an old and rather 
amusing adventure. 

“Yes, when I was on the frigate, my 
man!’’ It was as if someone were sitting 
there beside him, by the rudder, to whom 
he was telling the story. 

“Has he ever been on a war-ship?” I 
asked in a low voice. 

“Never in his life,” answered Eirik. 
We kept our eyes fixed on Hrélf. I can 
still recall to mind the twitchings around 
his eyes. I could not see the eyes them- 
selves; it was as if the man were asleep. 
But the forehead and temples were in 
perpetual motion, as in a pantomime. 

I was silent. I was ready to faint, and 
the world went black before my eyes. It 
was now evident to me that the man 
holding the yoke-lines—the man who held 
our lives in his hands—was not in his 
right mind. 
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The fishermen nudged each other and 
smiled. They were used to this. 

“She would have been wrecked—car- 
ried straight up on the rocks—hopelessly 
lost,” said Hrélf, “hopelessly lost, my 
man. She was a beautiful vessel, shining 
black with white cubes of gunholes on 
the sides; ten guns a side, and carved 
figures at the prow. I think the King 
would have been sorry to lose her. She 
was too beautiful to be ground to pieces 
there, my fellow!—They were glad when 
I came.” 

The 
laughter. 

““Topsails up,’ I said, ‘Topsails up, 
my man. He became as pale as death, the 
fellow with the gold lace trimmings. “Top- 
sails up, for the devil’s sake.’ The blue- 
jackets on deck fell over one another in 
this terrible situation. Yes, my lad. 
Though I had not a sword dangling at 
my hip, I said then, “Topsails up, for the 
devil's sake,’ and they obeyed me—they 
obeyed me. They dared not do otherwise. 
“Topsails up, for the devil’s sake.’ ” 

Hrolf jerked himself up on the cross- 
beam and clenched his fist around the 
yoke-lines. 

Eirik was almost bursting with laugh- 
ter, but tried hard to keep it from being 
heard. The man beside the mast made no 
effort to hide his laughter. 

““She’s passed!’ ” said Old Hrélf, with 
satisfaction, nodding his head. “ “To sea! 
Straight out to the open sea! Just let her 
slant. It will do her good, if the water 
breaks round her. Let it boil in the row- 
locks, as we Icelanders say. What if she 
creaks a little! Such creakings only show 
her strength; for the time being she is 
not rotten. Well, we will sail the bottom 
out of her—but she shall go on—on—on 
—she shall go on. 

Hroélf dropped his voice and dragged 
the last words out. 

We were now far out into the fiord. 
The waves had begun to get bigger and 
more choppy because of the currents. It 


fishermen suppressed _ their 
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had become very difficult to steer success- 
fully, but Hrolf knew by instinct what to 
do. He never looked up, yet he seemed 
to see everything around him. He seemed 
to know instinctively when big waves 
were coming near, which had to be 
avoided or passed by. He deviated very 
little from our general direction, but the 
boat darted with wonderful agility among 
the waves, over them, round them, and 
through them, as if she had human intel- 
ligence. The sea never broke over her; 
waves towered up above her, rushed at 
her foaming and roaring, but she some- 
how dodged from below them. She was 
as sensitive as a shy doe, quick to answer 
to the rudder, gentle in all her movements 
as an eager, cautious riding-pony. The 
spirit of Old Hrolf was in her. 

But Old Hr6lf himself was not there. 
He was “on the frigate.” It was not his 
boat that he was steering now, but a great 
three-masted ship with sails that raked 
the clouds and ten guns on each side, one 
of the miracles of human hands. The 
shrouds were of many-stranded steel 
wire, the halyards were wound round 
each other, and beat against the masts 
and stays; they seemed to be in a tangle, 
but were yet perfectly arranged, ready 
for immediate action, like the nerves of 
the body. In this gigantic ship there was 
no need to steer round the waves or avoid 
them—no, she was laid up against them 
with all her weight, made to crush them 
down and push them out and onwards 
like a white snowdrift. Creaking and 
groaning she splashed forward through 
whatever lay before her, plunged up to 
the gunwale as the wind drove her for- 
ward, and left a long furrow in the sea 
behind her. Above the bulwarks of this 
ship Hrélf’s boat hung on two bent iron 
posts, like a tiny shell. 


This dream, which had been for years 
the ambition of his youth, now, when 
there was no hope of its fulfilment, 
seemed to him an actual part of his past. 
Hrélf had been “‘on the frigate.” 
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For a long time he mumbled to himself, 
told how he had brought the frigate safe 
to harbor and received a gold medal from 
the King as reward. We only heard scraps 
of the whole rigmarole, but all the same 
we got the thread of the story. Hrolf 
talked alternately in Danish and Ice- 
landic and in the voices of different men, 
and it could always be told from his talk 
in what part of the frigate he was, 
whether he was speaking to the sailors 
on deck, or the officers on the bridge, or 
whether he was clinking glasses in the 
cabin with them, when the feat was 
accomplished. 

The gale had now moderated some- 
what, but since we were further out in the 
bay, the waves had become much bigger. 
They were the remnants of mighty sea- 
rollers, which were rushing madly out- 
side, remnants which managed to come 
far into the bay in spite of the contrary 
wind. 

Hrolf had stopped talking to himself 
and was now humming gently. A sort of 
drowsiness came over the sailors around 
me, and I think I fell asleep for some 
time. To tell the truth, I felt a little sea- 
sick. 

After a short time the man who had 
been sleeping before the mast, stood up. 
He yawned several times, shook himself 
to restore his circulation, and looked 
around. 

“Now we shall soon be in the inlet,” he 
said in a manner that was unnecessarily 
jocular. 

At this news I became wide awake, 
and raised myself up on my elbow. The 
headland which I had seen from the vil- 
lage wrapped in a dark-blue mist now 
towered straight up above us, rocky and 
huge, with black crags at its base. The 
crags were drenched with spray from the 
sea, and the roaring in the basalt caves, 
as the sea broke within them, was like the 
booming of giant guns. 

“You can’t land in the inlet now, 
Hrélf,” said the fisherman, yawning once 
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more. “The breakers are too high.” 

Hrolf did not seem to hear. Now every- 
one in the boat was wide awake and look- 
ing towards the land. The speaker was 
not the only man who shuddered at the 
thought of landing. In the mountain above 
us a curtain seemed to have been drawn 
softly to one side, opening upon the 
Miladales. After a while the gables of 
the houses glittered in front of us. The 
farmhouses stood high above the rocky 
shore. 

The boat turned into the inlet. In there 
it was calmer than outside, and the sea 
was a little less turbulent. 

“Loosen the foresail,”’ commanded 
Hrolf. Eirik did so, and kept hold of the 
corner. Hrolf himself loosened the main- 
sail, and held on to its corner. I gathered 
that Hrolf thought it would be better to 
have the sails loose in case there were 
sudden gusts of wind in the inlet. 

“Are you going to sail into the inlet?” 
asked the fisherman who had been asleep, 
speaking through his nose, which was full 
of snuff. 

“Hold your tongue!” 
roughly. 

The man profited from this lesson and 
put no further questions. Although no one 
asked any questions, every second was 
tense with expectation. We all looked 
silently up to the cliffs where everything 
was wet with spray from the white waves. 
One wave after another passed under the 
boat. They raised her up high, as if to 
let us see the surf on the shore; then the 
boat sank gently down into the trough 
of the wave which blotted out from sight 
the surf and much of the shore itself. 

The boat seemed to me to be moving 
with remarkable slowness, but I soon per- 
ceived the explanation of this mystery. 
The boat and everything in it was still 
entirely in the hands of Old Hrdlf. 

He had slipped the windlass out of the 
mainsail and was keeping the boat 
strangely motionless by turning the rud- 
der from one side to the other. He was 


said Hrdolf 





standing in front of the crossbeam, look- 
ing sharply forward along the boat. Now 
he was not talking to himself, now he 
was not “on the frigate,” but on his own 
boat, fully aware of his responsibility, 

After having waited a short time for 
a passage, between two waves, Hrilf 
again sent the boat rushing full speed 
ahead. 

Now came the moment—the moment 
which I shall never forget, nor probably 
any of those who were then with Hrdlf. 
It was not fear which gripped us, but 
rather acute nervous tension such as 
attacks an athlete before his performance. 
Certainly if I had had my way we should 
at that moment have steered out away 
from the inlet. 

Hrolf stood immovable at the helm, 
looking alternately below the sail and 
round it; he chewed his tobacco hard and 
spat violently. There was now much less 
twitching round his eyes than there had 
been at any earlier part of the day. 

His calmness had a soothing effect on 
the rest of us. 

As we approached the inlet, a huge 
wave rose behind us. Hrolf gave it a side- 
glance, spat through his teeth, and 
grinned. The wave became higher and 
higher, and reached us just at the mouth 
of the inlet. It had then become so sharp 
that it was almost transparent at the top, 
and looked as though it were about to 
break into the boat. 

As I was looking at it, the boat seemed 
to sink down, as if the sea had disap- 
peared beneath it; it was caught in the 
undertow as the wave sucked the sea be- 
neath it. Just at the gunwale blue-green 
spray fell in torrents from the rocks in 
the mouth of the inlet. 

The boat stood on end, and the sea 
boiled round it—as if it were boiling, and 
had boiled the sea-weed from the rocks 
into pulp. 

All at once I felt as it were an ice-cold 
lash strike my cheek. I was flung forward 
by the blow and clutched the shrouds. 
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“Let go the foresail,” shouted Old Hrélf. 
When I looked up the sail was hanging 
down slack over the gunwale and the boat 
was moving smoothly and quietly into the 
inlet, full to the thwarts of sea-water. 

We were all in very good condition. I 
found, to be sure, that cold sea-water was 
trickling down my bare back under my 
shirt, but this did not trouble me. What 
I had felt was simply a kiss which the 
youngest daughter of the sea-goddess had 
given me at parting. 

Hrolf’s face shone with pleasure. The 
accomplishment of this feat, a thing that 
few men could have carried out success- 
fully, perhaps gave him greater pleasure 
than any other moment of the day. 

The boat slowly sailed into the calm 
inlet, and came to a stop at the landing- 
place, where two men from the village 
were waiting. 

“It was to be expected that it was Old 
Hrolf’s boat” called one of them, as we 
landed. “It’s no game for ordinary men to 
sail into the inlet as he did just now.” 

Hrolf looked still more cheerful and 
grinned, though he made no reply. He 
jerked up the rudder, so that it should not 
touch the ground as we landed, and laid 
it across the stern. 

The Mala villagers gave us a hearty 
welcome, and anything that I needed for 
the remainder of my journey was given 
spontaneously and willingly. Nowhere 
does Icelandic hospitality flourish so 
actively as in outlying places and remote 
villages, where there are few visitors. 

We all got out of the boat and hauled 
it up on the shore. 

We felt the need of stretching our- 
selves after having sat or lain in cramped 
positions on the hard boards for nearly 
four hours. 

I went up to Old Hrolf once, as he 
stood apart on the rocks to thank him for 


the passage and ask him what was the 
cost. 


66 39? . , 
Cost?” said Hrélf, scarcely vouch- 
safing me a glance. “What the passage 
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cost? Wait a moment, my man,—wait a 
moment.” 

Hrolf spoke to me like an old acquain- 
tance, although we had never set eyes on 
each other before this day. His expres- 
sion was cross and grim, and his answers 
brief and almost grouchy; yet there was 
something attractive about him, some- 
thing which awakened trust and esteem, 
and made me feel pleased at his famili- 
arity. “What the journey cost? Wait a 
minute.” 

Hrélf seemed to be far away in thought. 
He loosened his leather breeches, and 
reached down into the pocket of the 
patched and worn-out rags which he was 
wearing underneath, pulled up a big wad 
of tobacco, and bit it. He tore off a small 
piece, which he flung into the crown of 
his sou’wester. Then he tightened his 
breeches around him again in a very de- 
liberate manner. 

“Of course, you got wet there in the 
mouth of the inlet.” 

“That’s nothing.” 

“Sometimes there is a disagreeable 
spray out there.” 

Hrélf stood in silence. dandling his 
tobacco-quid, staring out to the 
mouth of the inlet. It seemed that he had 
forgotten to answer my question. 


and 


“Sometimes there is a disagreeable 
spray out there,” he repeated laying great 
stress on his words. I looked at him and 
saw that his eyes were full of tears. His 
face was twitching as before. 

“There many have been swamped,” he 
added, “and some have not gone any 
further, but I have floated in and out 
there till this day. Oh, yes. ‘Silver casks 
sink in the sea, but wooden bowls float,’ 
runs the proverb. I have had to fish up 
out of this inlet one who was superior 
to me in everything. Then I learned to 
know this wretched inlet.” 

He stared out silently for some time 
longer over the inlet. At last he wiped 
the tears from his eyes with the wrists 
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of his mittens, and seemed to come to 
himself. 

“You were asking what the passage 
cost, my man. It costs nothing.” 

“Nothing? Nonsense.” 

“Not since you got wet,” said Hrdolf 
with a smile, although still with tears in 
his eyes. “There is an old law among us 
that if the ferryman lets his passenger 
get wet, even if it be only his big toe, 
then he has forfeited his fee.” 

I urged Hrolf to take the money from 
me, but to no purpose. Finally his face 
became serious. 

“The passage costs nothing as I have 
said. I have carried many passengers up 
here into the inlet, and never taken pay- 
ment for it. But if you come back to our 
village, and Old Hrélf is ashore, then you 
must come to the Dam, and drink coffee 
with the old man—black coffee with 
candy and a dash of gin in it, if you 
would be so condescending.” 

This I promised, and Old Hrédlf 
pressed my hand slyly and firmly on 
parting. 

The two Mila farmers and I stood on 
the rocks and waited to see how Old Hrolf 
and his men would fare in their passage 
out of the inlet. 

The fishermen had wrapped the sails 
together and sat down at the oars, but 
Hrolf was standing in front of the cross- 
beam, holding the yoke-lines. 

The men were not rowing, but held the 
oars up, waiting for the lull between two 
waves. Meanwhile, roller after roller, 
each bigger than the last, came into the 
mouth of the inlet, and broke with white 
foam on the rocks inside. Hrélf looked 
steadfastly towards them, and waited as 
calmly as a wild beast, watching, ready 


to leap upon his prey. 
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“All right, boys,” called Hrélf all at 
once. The oars fell with a splash into the 
water, and the boat sprang forward. 

Thus the old vikings must have rowed 
to the attack in days of old, I thought to 
myself. 

What Hrolf was saying could not be 
heard for the roar of the sea, but we 
gathered that he was exhorting the fisher- 
men to row with all their strength. We 
saw them exerting themselves to the 
utmost as the boat darted forward. In 
the mouth of the inlet a breaker rose to 
meet them. It was sharp and concave, 
before it broke down on the rocks. We 
held our breath; here a grand spectacle 
was happening before our eyes. 

Hrolf called out something loudly, and 
immediately all the oars were laid up to 
the gunwale like the fins of a salmon 
jumping a waterfall. The boat jumped 
straight into the wave. For the fraction 
of a minute we lost sight of it in the 
tossing waters so that nothing could be 
seen but the mast; then we saw it again— 
it had come out in front of the breakers. 
The manoeuvre had been successful 
through speed and skilful steering. 

Then Hrélf sat down on the crossbeam 
as if nothing had happened, as he had 
sat before during the day when he had 
been “on the frigate.” 

Two of the fishermen made ready the 
sail, while one began to bale out water. 
The boat quickly got up speed. 

I became sentimental as I looked after 
Old Hrélf, and I thought something after 
this strain, ““Farewell, old sea-rover. You 
indeed deserved to cleave the waves 
around Iceland in a glorious frigate.” 

The boat slanted beautifully and glided 
over the waves like a sea-gull with out- 
stretched wings. We stood silently gazing 
after her, until she vanished round the 
headland. 
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{|The near approach of the 

Presidential election has been 

enlivened by certain doings 
in the Democratic camp which are ex- 
pected to bear closely on the result of the 
voting next month. The resignation of 
Mayor James J. Walker, of New York, 
just as Governor Roosevelt was nearing 
the close of the hearing in Albany on 
charges preferred by the Hofstadter Leg- 
islative Committee presided over by Judge 
Samuel Seabury, makes of this affair a 
national, instead of a local issue. Although 
the ex-mayor of New York declared on re- 
signing that he would leave his case in the 
hands of the people, indicating thereby 
that he intended to stand once more for 
election, it was a question whether he 
would have the support of Tammany 
Hall which has the deciding voice as to 
the candidate on the Democratic ticket. 
{In the meantime, Joseph V. McKee, the 
former President of the Board of-Alder- 
men, became automatically Mayor. He at 
once made it a point to find out the very 
best means of handling the unemployment 
situation. Mayor McKee declared that 
while New York City is appropriating for 
unemployment at the rate of $3,000,000 
a month, no one knows exactly how this 
money is being used. As for the effect of 
the New York situation on the election 
from the Democratic standpoint, Mark 
Sullivan, one of the shrewdest observers 
of politics in the United States, wrote in 
the New York Herald Tribune that “the 
Mayor by his resignation takes away from 
Governor Roosevelt an opportunity to 
gain advantage within New York State. 
Had the hearings gone on to the end, and 
had the Governor removed Mr. Walker,” 
Mr. Sullivan states, “that action would 
have been accepted by Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends in the West as justifying their 


support of him.” {i Opening his campaign 
with an address at Columbus, Ohio, on 
August 20, Governor Roosevelt summed 
up the needs of the country with the state- 
ment that “We must get back to first prin- 
ciples; we must make American individ- 
ualism what it was intended to be—equal- 
ity of opportunity for all, the right of 
exploitation for none.” The Governor was 
sharply critical of the Hoover adminis- 
tration and took direct issue with the 
President as to the causes of the depres- 
sion. He agreed that both platforms and 
the speeches of acceptance by the candi- 
dates were alike in showing that the 
major issue in the campaign was the eco- 
nomic situation. On other points Governor 
Roosevelt affirmed that the present ad- 
ministration was wholly in the wrong. 
{|The Republicans, on their part, ap- 
peared in no great hurry with regard to 
campaign pronouncements as such, Presi- 
dent Hoover devoting himself largely to 
holding with leaders of 
finance and industry with the view of im- 
proving the economic outlook. On August 
14, he issued an invitation to a national 
conference in Washington of leaders from 
all parts of the country; more than 150 
men accepted the call and met at the 
national capital on August 26. In his call 
for the conference, President Hoover out- 
lined its purpose to be ‘“‘a canvass of the 
means, methods, agencies, and powers 
available in the country for general ad- 
vancement; wider expansion of credit 


conferences 


facilities to business and industry where 
consumption of goods is assured ; coordi- 
nation and expansion of livestock and 
agricultural credit facilities ; expansion of 
programs for repairs and maintenance of 
railways; and creation of organization for 
further spread of existing employment 
and expansion of employment.” A perma- 
nent central planning board was an- 
nounced by Secretary of the Treasury 
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Ogden L. Mills, after the twelve chair- 
men of the banking and industrial com- 
mittees of the several Federal Reserve 
districts had been in conference. { Frank- 
lin W. Fort, former member of the House 
of Representatives from New Jersey, was 
appointed chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, with four members to 
complete the organization of the last of 
the reconstruction projects of the admin- 
istration’s program recommended to Con- 
gress in December. The board is to facil- 
itate construction of homes of which 
nearly 200,000 are erected annually in 
the United States. With initial furnishings 
they are said to contribute $2,000,000,000 
to construction and other industries. Of 
the $20,000,000,000 in mortgages on 
homes nearly $8,000,000,000 are declared 
to be held by building and loan associa- 
tions. {| The observance of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the establishment of electric 
energy in New York was made notable 
when, on September 4, comparisons were 
made with the small beginning of 400 in- 
candescent lamps, glowing in a mile area 
of downtown Manhattan, and the four 
Edison electric system plants now having 
a capacity of 3,180,000 horsepower. The 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
New York was capitalized at $1,000,000. 
Today the investment of the four com- 
panies is approximately $735,000,000 and 
the electric light and power industry in 
the nation is valued at about $14,000,- 
000,000. 
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é King Haakon VII was in- 

meee deed evident, when he cele- 
brated his sixtieth anniversary, August 
38. King Haakon VII was hailed in 
the press throughout the land, hearty 
messages and tokens of appreciation 
pouring in from his people. The day 
itself was observed in the simple, unos- 
tentatious way which has endeared the 
King so deeply to the Norwegians. In the 
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forenoon the King received the members 
of the Cabinet and other officials who paid 
him their respects. In the afternoon the 
King motored to Skaugum, the country 
estate of Crown Prince Olav, where a 
dinner was given in his honor. In the eve- 
ning a procession of young men and 
women marched to Skaugum, carrying 
flaming torches, and singing the national 
anthem. Prime Minister Jens Hundseid 
eulogized the King in a speech which was 
broadcast from Oslo. Speaking of the 
twenty-seven years King Haakon has 
been ruler of Norway, the Prime Minister 
said, in part: “Today, on his sixtieth 
birthday, the King stands girded by the 
love and loyalty of all Norway. The years 
of his reign have been stirring, due to the 
rapid changes of our times, but through 
these years, through these days of good 
and ill, the King has grown together with 
the nation in such a way as to make him 
today the very symbol of the national 
unity of Norway. The royal crown is 
often heavy to carry, but King Haakon’s 
loyalty is so great, his grace and under- 
standing so perfect, that never once dur- 
ing these twenty-seven years has the King 
committed an error which has offended the 
people. And therefore he was ever the 
King, the King of the whole people, be- 
loved and respected by all. How great his 
simple way of living, his fine, deep under- 
standing of everything human! The Court 
of Norway is small and unostentatious, 
probably the simplest in all Europe, but 
nevertheless kingly! Kingly, not because 
of pomp and circumstance, but thanks to 
that which is more valuable than outward 
glamour: His Majesty’s fine and royal 
personality.” The question of sover- 
eignty over East Greenland which for 
more than a year has hovered over the 
political horizons of Norway and Den 
mark will still be left unsettled for some 
time to come. The World’s Court at The 
Hague has notified the two countries that 
the Court has extended the time previ 
ously set for the presentation of briefs 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Arne SunpbE, Norway’s ADVOCATE AT 
Tne Hacve 


till February 1, 1933. In Norway Johan 
Ludwig Mowinckel, former Prime Minis- 
ter and leader of the Liberal party, re- 
cently made a speech in which he advo- 
cated that immediate steps be taken to 
settle the East Greenland question out of 
the International Court. Mr. Mowinckel 
held that the good men of Norway and 
Denmark ought to be able to suggest a 
solution which would bring about an ami- 
cable ending to the strife between the two 
countries. Mr. Mowinckel’s viewpoint was 
endorsed by the Danish historian C. P. O. 
Christiansen who, during his stay in Oslo 
in August, said that no greater harm could 
befall Denmark than having the question 
of sovereignty decided by the World 
Court; Mr. Christiansen held that Nor- 
way should be given the jurisdiction over 
East Greenland by friendly agreement 
with Denmark. { A plan to have the Nor- 
Wegian training ship Sdrlandet sail over 
the Atlantic in May 1933 and then be 
towed to Chicago, there to represent Nor- 
way at the World’s Fair, has been outlined 
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in Norway. The training ship is particu- 
larly well suited for this purpose. She was 
built in Norway, and is_ excellently 
equipped ; moreover, she presents a beau- 
tiful appearance. The intention is even- 
tually to sail on the Great Lakes. It will 
be quite a novel thing to see a full-rigged 
vessel under canvas on the Lakes. Dur- 
ing her stay at Chicago she may be util- 
ized in propaganda for Norwegian prod- 
ucts. It may be recalled that the Sérlandet 
was received with enthusiasm in London 
a few years ago; later she visited a num- 
ber of foreign ports. {Captain Hjal- 
mar Riiser Larsen, famed Norwegian 
Arctic flyer who accompanied Roald 
Amundsen on his Norge flight, and who 
two years ago discovered a vast area of 
new land in the Antarctic, is fitting out 
a new expedition to the Antarctic. To- 
gether with a wireless operator and a 
dogsledge driver, Captain Riiser Larsen 
plans to travel five thousand kilometers 
into the vast white empire of the South 
Pole. He intends to spend the winter 
down there and return to Norway in the 
spring of 1933. {| Professor Edvard Bull, 
distinguished historian, vice-president of 
the Norwegian Labor Party, died August 
28 in Oslo; he was fifty-one years old. 


DENMARK 


{| After months of foreign 

trade restrictions affecting 

the importation of a number 
of articles which the Government pur- 
posed should be replaced by home pro- 
duction, the foreign exchange regulations 
were partly lifted on September 1. Many 
commercial establishments and banks con- 
sidered the lifting of the embargo a relief, 
such as would enable business to return 
to its normal channels. At the same time, 
the free-list still makes it requisite that 
importers obtain documents of release 
where banks are to issue payments in for- 
eign money. The exchange question was 
made a matter of political debate, with 
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the Conservatives criticising the Stauning 
régime for its alleged shortsightedness in 
not understanding the needs of the nation. 
{| The exchange restrictions also furnished 
Lord Beaverbrook of England a further 
opportunity to carry on his campaign 
against the purchasing of Danish goods 
and products ; his newspaper, the London 
Evening Standard, has _ been advising 
against participation in the British Indus- 
tries Exhibition in Copenhagen. The argu- 
ment has been advanced by Lord Beaver- 
brook, both in the Evening Standard and 
in his other newspaper, the Daily Express, 
that while England bought goods in Den- 
mark valued at £10,200,000 during the 
first three months of this year, Danish 
purchases in England amounted to only 
£2,300,000. {The Hull Chamber of Com- 
merce entered a vigorous protest against 
the action of Lord Beaverbrook; and the 
Corporation of British Industries, which 
sponsored the Copenhagen exhibition, 
likewise made objection with the state- 
ment that a number of important exhibi- 
tors had been frightened by the English 
attitude, and refrained from participating 
on that account. Since England heretofore 
has been Denmark’s best customer of agri- 
cultural products, the Danish Govern- 
ment views with some apprehension any 
efforts on the part of men like the Eng- 
lish newspaper owner to reduce imports 
from this country. Denmark, however, has 
found a strong ally in the Manchester 
Guardian, which calls Lord Beaver- 
brook’s attacks the “economics of an in- 
sane man.” Replying to this, the Daily 
Express thunders: “Don’t buy in Den- 
mark! Don’t buy in Holland! Don’t buy 
in Argentina! These countries are Ger- 
many’s and the United States’s best 
customers.” {|The new Government in 
Iceland has made the development of 
farming one of its chief concerns. Premier 
and Finance Minister Asgeir Asgeirsson 
is keenly interested in having Iceland take 
advantage of the most improved methods 
of agriculture, and is collaborating with 


Professor Fr. Weis of Copenhagen in that 
direction. Professor Weis, returning from 
Iceland where he delivered a number of 
lectures at Reykjavik University, de- 
clared that the country contains many 
potential qualifications for increased 
farming. He looks upon the hot springs in 
Iceland as a gift of nature for that pur- 
pose, and he found the cooperative dairy 
at Olfusaabroen a model establishment, 
Professor Weis says that Iceland grows 
the finest kinds of tomatoes, strawher- 
ries, and other garden produce. He be- 
lieves that a laboratory and experimental 
station conducted on the most modern 
principles, and with government assis- 
tance, would prove an incalculable benefit 
to the Icelanders. {| For the first time in 
the history of Catholicism in Denmark, a 
Eucharistic Congress was held in Copen- 
hagen, attended by many representatives 
from the three Scandinavian countries. It 
is the largest meeting of its kind in Scan- 
dinavia since the Reformation. The eu- 
charistic congresses are of relatively re- 
cent origin. The first was held in Lille, 
France, participated in by three thousand 
persons. In the Dublin Congress of this 
year, nearly a million persons took part. 
{ The statistical department has issued 
a report on the population of Greenland. 
There has been an increase of 2,275 dur- 
ing the past nine years, and the popula- 
tion now numbers 16,630 persons, of 
whom 408 are Europeans. The mortality 
among the Greenlanders has been reduced 
from 32 per thousand to 25.6. At the same 
time the mortality is still from two to 
three times as large as in Denmark. More 
than 80 per cent of the population is 0c 
cupied with fishing and hunting, espe 
cially of seal. { The city of Esbjerg has 
held a fisheries exhibition which showed 
how the most modern equipments are now 
in use among the men who get their liveli- 
hood from the waters of the North Sea. 
In connection with the exhibition, the 
Dana research expedition had arranged 
a complete biological museum, showing 
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the wanderings of the eels, how the sole 


disports itself in many waters, and vari- 


ous other features relating to life in the 
deep. The exhibition was attended by 
Premier Stauning who displayed a thor- 
ough knowledge of North Sea fishing and 
who declared that the Government stood 
ready to assist Esbjerg in its ambitious 
program to become a great export outlet 
of Danish fish products. 


A SWEDEN 


{1 The fact that both Sweden 

my and Russia feared each other 

at the outbreak of the World 

War in 1914, was brought out in a series 
of articles appearing in the Stockholm 
Liberal daily, Dagens Nyheter, written 
by Professor Anton Karlgren. Referring 
toa mobilization plan just disclosed by 
the new Russian authorities, Professor 
Karlgren informed his readers that the 
Russian General Staff was certain that 
Sweden would make common cause with 
Germany and launch an offensive on St. 
Petersburg. At the same time the Swedish 
people were led to expect an attack from 
the East. An editorial in the same’ news- 
paper scored the alarmists of 1914, chiefly 
Dr. Sven Hedin who published books and 
delivered lectures warning the Swedes to 
be ready for a Russian invasion, and drew 
vivid pictures of what atrocities the Cos- 
sacks would commit in Sweden, although 
their ultimate goal was to establish an 
ice-free port in northern Norway, on the 
Atlantic. Simultaneously the Russian 
General Staff laid plans to repulse an 
expected Swedish invasion through Fin- 
land with St. Petersburg as the objective. 
‘This was not the first time that Sweden 
was mentioned as a potential enemy of 
Russia, according to Professor Karlgren. 
In 1908 it was named as such in a report 
to the General Staff by General Alexiev. 
That there was no mention of Sweden the 
following year Professor Karlgren be- 
lieves was due to the fact that the Im- 


perial family was well received in Stock- 
holm that year, but in 1910 General Dani- 
lov in his report on the military and 
political situation included Sweden as a 
potential ally of Germany, with Austria- 
Hungary and Rumania as partners. In 
case Germany decided to make its chief 
drive to the east, a combined German- 
Swedish fleet was expected to attack the 
Russian naval forces at the entrance to 
the Bay of Finland. If successful it would 
assist in the landing of practically the 
entire Swedish army in Finland, while a 
German army would march from East 
Prussia. In 1912 the risk of a German 
concerted attack eastward was considered 
not so great and the Sixth Russian Army, 
detailed to protect the capital, was re- 
duced. A possible Swedish offensive via 
Tinland with four divisions of infantry 
was, however, kept in view, and on the 
basis of this report the Russian mobiliza- 
tion plan No. 19, in effect when the War 
broke out, was prepared. At the same time 
there was intense agitation in Sweden in 
favor of preparedness to meet a Russian 
attack, and in March 1914 the Liberal 
Cabinet, headed by Karl Staaff, had to re- 
sign after a delegation of farmers had 
made a demonstration before the Royal 
Palace in Stockholm. {1 A Stone Age cave, 
used for human habitation, was discovered 
by the Swedish archeologist, Knut Kjell- 
berg, in the province of Smaland. Never 
before has a cave of this kind been found 
in the interior of the country, and the 
preliminary excavations indicate rich 
finds in Stone Age tools and implements. 
Similar caves previously discovered have 
been unearthed on islands in the Baltic 
Sea or on the southwest coast. The newly 
found cave is 12 by 15 feet in diameter 
and at all points high enough for a man 
to stand upright. It had been formed by 
a stone slab falling over a rocky precipice 
during the Ice Age, and close by were 
discovered two other caves, smaller in 
size. Dr. Kjellberg believes that they were 
not used for human dwellings, but rather 
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as storehouses. A dozen flint knives, some 
arrowheads and carefully polished stone 
axes were found in the soil in the cave’s 
center. Dr. Kjellberg is therefore con- 
vinced that the place was used by human 
beings in the latter part of the Stone Age, 
or some seven thousand years ago. 
{| Owing to the electrification and motor- 
ization of Swedish farms, the demand for 
manual labor has gone down about 20 per 
cent compared to the years before the 
War, reported Bertil Nystrém of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics, who has also 
studied farm conditions in the United 
States. Thus there are now about seven 
thousand tractors in Sweden compared to 
one thousand ten years ago, and about 
three-fourths of the best farm area is 
electrified. Threshing and milking is done 
with electric power and motor trucks are 
used more and more’ for transportation. 
On the other hand, the price of agricul- 
tural machines, such as self-binders, has 
gone up from 70 to 80 per cent since the 
War, so that the farmers hesitate to buy 
new ones. {] An intensive search for new 
deposits of ore containing gold, silver, and 
copper was conducted this summer in 
northern Sweden under the auspices of 
the Government geological survey. A per- 
sonal inspection trip was made by Axel 
Gavelin, head of the bureau, and he de- 
clares there is material for several years’ 
work. Several ore bodies have been dis- 
covered in the neighborhood of the 
Boliden mine, which is now in full opera- 
tion, but while prices on copper ore re- 
main as low as at present, there is no 
economic basis for exploiting the new 
finds, says Dr. Gavelin. Only gold min- 
ing pays. {1 To ease unemployment Swe- 
den has constructed new roads for motor 
traffic to the value of 147,000,000 kronor. 
Plans were prepared for spending 125,- 
000,000 kronor more. The tax on motor 
vehicles is expected to yield 80,000,000 
kronor this year, the bulk of which is to 
be spent on road-making. {iA record 
tourist season was reported from Visby. 
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Norden Arranges Bjoérnson Course 

As this year is the centenary of the 
birth of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Nor- 
wegian society Norden invited his affil- 
iated societies of the same name in the 
other Scandinavian countries to a course 
on Norwegian intellectual life in the nine- 
teenth century with Bjérnson as the cen- 
tral figure. The course opened at the 
University of Oslo on July 7. From there 
the participants went to the Folk High 
School in Gudbrandsdalen, where lectures 
on various phases of Bjérnson’s influence 
were given by the leader of the course, 
Lektor Edvard Stang, Johan Bojer, Pro- 
fessor Francis Bull, former Prime Minis- 
ter Mowinckel, and others. Expeditions to 
places of historic interest were organized; 
the Open Air Museum at Lillehammer was 
inspected under the guidance of its found- 
er, Dr. Anders Sandvig, and a visit was 
paid to Bjérnson’s home Aulestad where 
his widow still lives. 


University Women in Norway 

University women in Oslo this year are 
issuing a book to commemorate the fact 
that it is fifty years since the first woman 
student matriculated at the University. 
This brave pioneer was Cecilie Thoresen, 
afterwards Fru Krog. The book repro- 
duces a line drawing published at the time 
in the London Graphic and_ showing 
Fréken Thoresen on the platform receiv- 
ing her diploma from the Rector. The 
drawing is by W. Peters, a Norwegian 
artist. 


Norwegian Rowers Win Championship 
The sixth of the annual lifeboat races 


arranged by the Neptune Association of 
the Port of New York was held in the 
Narrows off Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, om 
September 5, and resulted in a victory for 
the crew of the Bergensfjord. This is the 
third victory of the Norwegian America 
Line, the Bergensfjord having won in 
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LIFEBOATS IN THE Race For THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


1931 and the Stavangerfjord in 1930. By 
the rules of the contest, the William H. 
Todd Trophy, donated by the late presi- 
dent of the Todd Shipyards Corporation, 
becomes the property of the line. 

The race was favored by wind and 
waves and was one of the most beautiful 
as well as exciting of the races in which 
lifeboat crews from most of the steamship 
lines of the world have participated. The 
Norwegian lads made the two miles in 17 
minutes and 27 seconds. They made a 
brave showing with the colorful Norwe- 
gian flag on the breast of their white 
wiforms. Experts praised their long, 
steady, powerful strokes with which they 
won and kept the lead throughout the 
trace. Close on a hundred thousand spec- 
tators lined both shores almost for the 
full length of the course. 


New Sibelius Symphony 
A new symphony by Jean Sibelius, the 


noted Finnish composer, may soon be ex- 
pected, reported Moses Pergament, music 
critic of Svenska Dagbladet of Stockholm, 
who interviewed the composer in his home 
at Jarvenpaa, near Helsingfors. The 
rights for performance, he said, have 
already been acquired by Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


American Authors Read in Sweden 
Jack London still leads all authors, both 


national and foreign, in popularity at the 
public library in Stockholm. His works 
were even in greater demand last year 
than August Strindberg’s or Selma Lager- 
léf’s. Upton Sinclair led Sinclair Lewis, 
while Theodore Dreiser appeared almost 
at the bottom of the list. 
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The Bratt System for Americans 

Adoption of the Swedish liquor system 
in the United States was called not un- 
likely by the United States Minister to 
Sweden, the Honorable John M. More- 
head, upon his return to Stockholm from 
conferences in Washington. “The Bratt 
System fits our people like a glove,” he 
told the Stockholm reporters. 


The Icelandic Library of the 
University of Leeds 


The University of Leeds has within re- 
cent years acquired a notable collection 
of Icelandic literature. The private 
library of Bogi Thorarensen Melsted, a 
distinguished Icelandic historian and 
author, who died in Copenhagen in 1929, 
was secured for the University by the 
generosity of Sir Edwin Airey, who pur- 
chased it and presented it to the Univer- 
sity. It is a scholar’s library containing 
approximately 7,700 books and pam- 
phlets, and preeminent in its section of 
modern Icelandic literature. 

In sending out a report on the library, 
the librarian expresses a hope that it will 
not only make known the existence of this 
collection, but will also stimulate interest 
in its upkeep. It is clearly difficult, in exist- 
ing economic circumstances, for the Uni- 
versity to spend as much as it would like 
to do in the purchase of Icelandic litera- 
ture, and therefore the presentation of 
books, newspapers, magazines, reports, 
and so forth will be greatly welcomed. 


A Memorial to Snorre 

There have long been plans discussed 
for raising a monument to Snorre Sturla- 
son at Borg, his home on Borgarfirdi in 
Iceland. Icelandic historians, members of 
the Althing and people from his home 
district have reached the conclusion that 
instead of a statue, a Snorre book collec- 
tion would be a worthy memorial to the 
great skald. 

The collection is to contain Snorre’s 
complete works, translated into all lan- 
guages, and biographies of him in books 


and periodicals. The task of collecting 
the volumes has already been begun, and 
the place where the library will be housed 
chosen, namely the Folk High School in 
Borgarfirdi, said to be built on the site 
of Snorre’s sagastead. 


Hjalmar Bergman Abroad 

Among the plays offered at country 
theaters during the summer season was 
The Nobel Prize, an English transla- 
tion by Herman Bernstein of Hjal- 
mar Bergman’s play entitled Sweden- 
hielms in the Swedish original. It was 
performed at the Country Playhouse in 
Westport, Connecticut, by the New York 
Repertory Company, Lawrence Langner, 
director, which last year gave Ibsen’s 
Pillars of Society at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater. 

Bergman’s Patrasket (The Pack), his 
first play to be given in French, was 
played in Paris in the early summer at 
the Theatre de ]’Avenue, under the title 
Joe & Co. It was staged by Pitoeff who 
played the leading role while his wife 
enacted that of Mary, and Lugné-Poé the 
old father. 


Norden’s Bjérnson Number 

Norden, a Norwegian magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago, has issued a special 
Bjérnson number, in honor of the poet's 
centenary. Many notable writers have 
contributed to the number and there are 
also numerous interesting illustrations. 
The magazine is published by Det 
Literere Samfund (The Literary So- 
ciety) in Chicago, and for this number in 
conjunction with the Sons of Norway's 
chief lodge. 


Marie Zendt Singing 
in Scandinavia 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, concert singer of 
Chicago, has visited the Scandinavian 
countries this summer, giving concerts 
in several cities and singing over the 
radio. 
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Father and Daughter on the Norwegian Stage. 


Photograph by Remfeldt 
INGOLF AND Lisa SCHANCHE 


A theatrical event of the first importance was the presentation of Ferdinand Bruck- 
ner’s Elizabeth of England at the National Theater of Oslo last season. The play is 
based on the triangle: Elizabeth, Essex, and Philip II of Spain. Interest at the per- 
formance was divided between the brilliant Elizabeth of Johanne Dybwad and the 
Philip II of Ingolf Schanche. As Bruckner has conceived Philip of Spain he is a man 
consumed by fierce sulphuric fires not only of religious fanaticism, but of jealousy and 
resentment against the English Queen. The one softening element in his life is his 
trusting young daughter, and this princess was exquisitely portrayed by Lisa Schanche, 
who has recently made her début and now appeared for the first time playing opposite 
her distinguished father. 
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$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 
* Deceased 
Publications 

The Foundation will this year publish 
only one book, The Saga of Fridtjof Nan- 
sen by Jon Sorensen, translated from the 
Norwegian by J. B. C. Watkins. 

Nansen, if he had lived, would have 
been seventy years old on October 10, 
1931. It was the intention of his publisher 
and friend, Jacob Dybwad of Oslo, to 
celebrate the anniversary with a biog- 
raphy of the great explorer and philan- 
thropist. The task of writing the book 
was entrusted to Mr. Jon Sérensen, a 
Norwegian educator, who knew Nansen 
personally. 

When Nansen’s death occurred, in May 
1930, the scope of the book was naturally 
enlarged. As the author says in his fore- 
word to the Norwegian edition, “‘it is 
quite another thing to write on a career 
that is closed. It is possible that his death 
brings us nearer to him; we penetrate 
more deeply into his inner life, and from 
this vantage puoint survey his varied, tre- 
mendous life work and see the unity in it.” 

It has been the author’s purpose to let 
Nansen’s own words and achievements 
speak for him. Through the kindness of 
the Nansen family, he has been able to 
quote from letters and diaries never be- 











fore published, besides making full use of 
Nansen’s published works. He has also 
had the cooperation of the men who were 
associated with Nansen in his work as 
explorer, diplomat, and _ philanthropist, 
among them Professor Bjérn Helland- 
Hansen, Professor Jacob Worm Miller, 
Consul General Morgenstierne, and 
others. The book is therefore full and 
authoritative as no other biography of 
Nansen could be. 

Fridtjof Nansen was a warm friend of 
the Foundation ever since his mission in 
Washington in 1917-18. He was a con- 
tributor to the Review, and a frequent 
visitor here. It seemed fitting therefore, 
when an authoritative life of Nansen was 
to be published, that the Foundation 
should sponsor the English edition. In 
this we have had the enthusiastic cooper- 
ation of W. W. Norton and Company, who 
are joint publishers with the Foundation. 
The book will be ready for distribution 
October 15. 


Fellows of the Foundation 
Mrs. Reginald Revans, Fellow of the 


Foundation from Sweden, who has been 
studying at the library of the University 
of Michigan, sailed for Sweden on Au- 
gust 9. 
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Dr. Sture Holm, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
on August 19. Dr. Holm spent three 


weeks at Harvard Observatory at the In- 
ternational Astronomical Union, and took 
part in an expedition to observe the 


eclipse; he then went to the Lick Ob- 
servatory in California where he will con- 
tinue his study of astronomy. 

Miss Elin Berner, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing home economics and_ educational 
methods in several American colleges, 
sailed from San Francisco on August 23. 
Miss Berner will resume her work at 
Engelbrekts Barnavards & Husmoders- 
skola in Stockholm upon her arrival in 
Sweden. 

Mr. Ralph W. Wayne, Fellow of the 
Foundation from the United States to 
Denmark, returned on August 26. Mr. 
Wayne spent a year in Denmark studying 
dairy methods. 

Mr. Arne Haugberg, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway, arrived in New 
York on September 12. Mr. Haugberg will 
study forestry at the New York College 
of Forestry at Syracuse, New York. 

Mr. Carl R. Blomstedt, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, will sail for 
home on October 4. Mr. Blomstedt has 
spent two years of study at the Bogalusa 
Paper Company, Bogalusa, Louisiana. 
The last few weeks of his stay in America 
were spent in visiting many manufactur- 
ing concerns and in attending the meet- 
ing of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry which was held 
at Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Alfred Oste, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Sweden, arrived in New York 
on the Kungsholm on September 10. Mr. 
Oste is managing editor of Svenska Dag- 
bladet in Stockholm and will study jour- 
nalism at Columbia and New York 
Universities. 

Mr. Nils Erik Westman, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, who has been 


studying banking at the Bank of America 
in San Francisco, left for home on Sep- 
tember 17. 


Former Fellows 

Professor Ellen Gleditsch, Fellow from 
Norway 1913-14, and Mrs. Lilli Skonhoft, 
Fellow from Norway 1925-26, were 
among the Norwegian delegates to the 
Congress of the International Association 
of University Women which met in Edin- 
burgh from July 27 to August 4. Mrs. 
Skonhoft, as chairman of the Committee 
on Standards, lectured in English on the 
requirements for academic degrees in 
various countries. Professor Gleditsch is 
an ex-president of the International Asso- 
ciation. 

Robert Hillyer, Fellow to Denmark 
1920-21, has recently written a novel en- 
titled Riverhead which is published by 
Knopf. Mr. Hillyer is the author of sev- 
eral volumes of poetry and is co-translator 
with S. Foster Damon of the Book of 
Danish Verse published by the Founda- 
tion. This is his first novel. 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Fellow to Nor- 
way 1924-25, has accepted a position as 
librarian of the University of Arizona and 
has entered upon his duties this fall. He 
has been chief of the Preparation Divi- 
sion in the Public Library in New York. 

Dr. Christina Bogoslovsky, née Stael 
von Holstein, Fellow from Sweden 1920- 
21, last summer, together with her hus- 
band, Dr. Boris Bogoslovsky, conducted 
a group of young girl students to Scandi- 
navia. The girls, who were seven in num- 
ber, were pupils of the Dalton School and 
the Calhoun School where the Bogoslov- 
skys are teaching. They were much inter- 
viewed and photographed in Stockholm 
and Oslo, and expressed their delight with 
everything they saw. 

Knut Lundmark, Fellow 
from Sweden in 1921, and now professor 
of astronomy at the University of Lund, 
recently passed through New York on his 
way to the Congress of the International 


Professor 
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Astronomical Union at Harvard Observa- 
tory, after which he proceeded to Cali- 
fornia to study at Lick Observatory. He 
was accompanied by one of this year’s 
lellows from Sweden, Dr. Sture Holm, 
who was also on his way to Lick Observa- 
tory. , 

Charles Mason Gewertz, Fellow from 
Sweden 1927-28, received the degree of 
doctor of science in electrical engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology last June. 

Professor Otto Lous Mohr, Fellow 
from Norway in 1918, was Norwegian 
delegate to the Genetics Congress held 
this summer at Ithaca. The other delegate 
from Norway 


was Professor Kristine 


Bonnevie. 


Visitors to the Foundation 

Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrém, of Vesteras, 
called at the office of the Foundation on 
his way back from Los Angeles where he 
attended the Olympic Games as chairman 
of the Swedish Committee. Mr. Edstrém 
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The Review appears today in a double 
number, for October and November. The 
next issue will be an enlarged Yule Num- 
ber to appear at the end of November. It 
will contain articles appropriate to the 
anniversaries now being celebrated in the 
Scandinavian countries. The three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Gus- 
tav Adolf will be commemorated by Dr. 
Lydia Wahlstrém, whose article on Fersen 
appeared in our last Yule Number. The 
Bjérnson centenary will be dealt with by 
Professor Halvdan Koht, author of The 
Life of Ibsen, and Hans P. Lédrup who 
will be remembered as a former contrib- 
utor to the Review. 


Ivan Munk-Olsen is one of the 
younger writers on art in Denmark and 
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has been for many years a warm friend of 
the Foundation’s work. He was recently 
elected president of our affiliated society 
in Sweden to succeed the late Archbishop 
Séderblom. 

The famous astronomer, Professor Elis 
Strémgren, of Copenhagen University, 
called here on his way from the Congress 
of the International Astronomical Union 
at Harvard Observatory. 

Among former Fellows who have called 
are Mr. Alden Bruce Hatch, Fellow te 
Sweden in 1929, who is studying forestry 
and biology at Harvard; and Mr. Holger 
B. Jespersen, Fellow to Denmark in 1920, 


who was on his way to Copenhagen. 


The Constantin Brun Award 

Mrs. Maren Ludvigsen, the recipient of 
the Constantin Brun Award, has returned 
to the United States after a very enjoy- 
able stay in Denmark. She visited Jutland, 
Rebild, Aalborg, Sohngaardsholm and 
Copenhagen. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


has been assistant librarian at the Art 
Industry Museum in Copenhagen... . 


Arne Moden has been an acting member 
of the staff of the Northern Museum in 
Stockholm. . . . Birgit Magnusdotter 
Hedstrém, who writes on Old Uppsala, 
revealed her interest in historical associa- 
tions in the article on her native province, 
Jamtland, which she contributed to the 
Review for April 193... . Sverre Hage- 
rup Bull is a relative of the great com 
poser, whose full name, it will be recalled, 
was Edvard Hagerup Grieg. . .- - Jon 
Trausti is the pen name of the late Gud- 
mundur Magnitsson, an Icelandic av- 
thor whose stories have attained great 
popularity. Bertha Thompson is a grad- 
uate student at Cornell. 
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al “THE SAGA OF FRIDTJOF ‘NANSEN 


i By Jon S6rENSEN 

1S op 

sor El It would be difficult to find in mod- 

versity ern times a career: so packed with 

ongrell interesting adventure and achieve- 

1 Union ment as that of Fridtjof Nansen. He 
has often been compared to the versa- 

re call tile geniuses of the Renaissance. 

ollow As a young man he led the world’s 

forestry first successful polar expedition and 

Holger became his country’s ideal of manly 

in 1920, ‘s bE heroism. He was a pioneer in science ; 

ms 4 i he wrote poetic prose; he was an artist. 


When his country needed him, he 


pient of became a politician, a diplomat, an 
chur unofficial ambassador before the court 
enjoy of international opinion. He practised 
‘utland, open diplomacy long before the ex- 
m and a if pression was coined. 


Finally, when the world was sunk 

in misery after the War, he gave up 

S all his cherished scientific projects to 
: become the Good Samaritan of Europe 
and ‘the Near East. He organized the 
greatest relief work ever carried on by 


he Art FRIDTJOF een a single man, and he literally gave his 
. ae Self-Portrait life in the cause. 

nember 

ret Jon Sérensen knew Nansen personally and has entered into the various phases of his life 
we = with the comprehension born of perfect sympathy and ardent admiration. He has had access to 
PPO hitherto unpublished letters and diaries. He has had the cooperation of Nansen’s family and 
anne closest friends, but above all he has known how to let Nansen speak for himself, in his own 
Ores words and through his own actions. 

to the 

Hage- The Saga of Fridtjof Nansen therefore is the only full and authoritative life of Nansen, and 
t com- islikely to remain the definitive biography of the man whose figure looms ever greater..as time 
called, passes. 

. Jon Price $5.00 postpaid 
> Gud- 
* wi Send your Order to 
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THE OLD NORSE 
SAGAS 


by Professor HALVDAN KOHT 


This book is based on a series of eight lec- 

tures delivered by Professor Koht before the 

Lowell Institute in Boston, while the author ° . 

was exchange Professor of History at Har- Scandinavian Books 
vard University. ee 

“Here is an excellent book for anyone who In the Original Languages and 


desires a general introduction to the Old ‘n English T lati 
Norse Sagas. Readers already acquainted nm Engus ranstations 


with the Sagas can also find much of interest 


in this volume, material that will enhance ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


their appreciation and understanding of the 


Sagas upon reading. In his survey Professor Imported Magazines and Papers 
Koht discusses the art of the Sagas, their 


origin, their own history as well as their his- . 9 ° 

torical value, and other phases, all in a man- Children 8 Picture Books 
ner that is at once both instructive and fas- Postal Cards. Etc 
cinating.” ; . 


tT. A. in Nordisk Tidende 
Price $2.50 Catalogues Free on Request 


Order from 


The American - Scandinavian ; BONNIERS 
Foundation 561 Third Avenue New York 


25 West 45th Street New York (Corner of 37th Street) 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The American-Scandinavian Review published monthly at Princeton, New Jersey, for October, 1932. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Hanna Astrup Larsen, we 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Review al 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sectm 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 West 4sth Street, New York 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Managing Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 25 West 4sth Street, New York 
Business Manager, Neilson Abeel 25 West 45th Street, New York 

2. That the owner is: 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation 25 West 45th Street, New York 

Henry Goddard Leach, President 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 

H. Esk. Moller, Treasurer 44 Wall Street, New York 

Neilson Abeel, Secretary 25 West 45th Street, New York 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if ay 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, ® 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciaty 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragrap 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under wa 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secuntit 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associat 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of September, 1932. 
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ORWAY 


Vi 
ah DIRECT IN 8 DAYS 


| ae 
y 


CHRISTMAS 
in 
NORWAY 
Sail by the 
“STAVANGERFJORD”’ 
or 
“BERGENSFJORD”’ 
MAKE RESERVATION NOW 


SAILINGS 
From New York 
BERGENSFJORD Oct. 15 
Oct. 18... STAVANGERFJORD ...Nov. 2 
‘ BERGENSFJORD Nov. 23* 
. STAVANGERFJORD ...Dec. 7 
*From Halifax Nov. 25. 


From Oslo 


ONE WAY MINIMUM RATES 
ae $118.00 
TOURIST . . . . . 102.50 
THIRD 82.50 


ROUND TRIP MINIMUM RATES 
CABIN . .. . . ~. - $218.00 
TOURIST 170.00 
THIRD 134.00 


For full information, illustrated litera- 
ture and assistance in obtaining necessary 
documents, apply to local agents or to 

NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 

AGENCY, Inc. 


22 Whitehall Street, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


75 East Wacker Drive 
129-131 So. 3rd St. 

278 Main St. 

4th & Union 

120 Market St. 


Direct to 
NORWAY 


(Christiansand 
and Oslo) 


in 8 Days 
and 
—| DENMARK 
=| (Copenhagen) 


Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, FINLAND 
RUSSIA, and Continent 


Large, Steady, Comfortable 
Ocean Liners 


New LOW RATES 


in CABIN CLASS, TOURIST 
CLASS and 3rd CLASS 


See our detailed rate sheets 


SAILINGS 


From Copen- From From 
hagen Oslo STEAMER New York 
Sept. 22 Sept. 23 
Oct. 7 Oct. 8 
Oct. 27 Oct. 28 


Nov. 20 Nov. 21 


United States Oct. 8 
Frederik VIII Oct. 22 
United States Nov. 12 
Frederik VIII Dec. 9 


STEAMERS LEAVE at 11 a.m. N.Y. City Time 


For reservations and information apply 
to local agents and tourist offices, or 


SCANDINAVIAN: 
AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department 


27 Whitehall Street, New York 


130 N. LaSalle Street 
123 S. Third Street 
248 Washington Street 
1402 Third Avenue 

582 Market Street 
969 St. Antoine Street 
461 Main Street 

51 Upper Water Street 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 


San Francisco 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Halifax 
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TRAVEL AND 


SHIPPING 


“The American Route to Northern Europe” 


NEW YORK to COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, GDYNIA- 
DANZIG, HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


Four Modern Newly Rebuilt One Class Steamers 
All Outside Rooms with Private Baths or Showers 
Attractive Public Rooms - Sports - Promenade Decks 


COPENHAGEN 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 
STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS 
LENINGRAD 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


SCANTIC LINE 


AMERICAN 


SAILINGS 


ONE WAY RD. TRIP 
$189.00 
189.00 
202.50 
207.00 
216.00 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 


Pe oo sd cna venekawenesasen Bourse Bldg. 
IIRL 555 denne h wae whuGieeeswesed Hoosac Piers 
SMSORUE, ginnca kos nknnwabena ene eenn Marquette Bldg. 
Drew Cormeens, La. <i... cscccsecs 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
NE 6-6 cov ba ace aiim ene eae 15 S. Gay St. 
EPR, 5 5c cvchecsbeoeenkeea pean Oliver Bldg. 
ay Se Sa Railway Exchange Bldg. 
EE Clb cecuns cguebsceasne Stovall Prof. Bldg. 
RE EIEN, ib kw oss cea neseent Industrial Bank Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


AMERICAN ScCANTIC OrFiciaL ADVOCATES 
A Wortp CarTeEL or SHIPS 


Robert C. Lee, vice-president of Moore & Mc- 
Cormack, operators of the American Scantic Line, 
returning from a business trip to Europe, expressed 
himself in favor of an international shipping cartel. 
“The time has come,” Mr. Lee said, “for the various 
nations to call an international conference at which 
the governments and the respective shipowners 
can work out a program under which the American 
and foreign lines operating in specified trade areas 
will share equally in traffic revenues from these 
areas. Everywhere I went in Europe I found the 
leading shipowners admitting that the American 
merchant marine was on the seas to stay, and was 
entitled to its share of the business.” Mr. Lee has 
played a prominent part in bringing the Swedish- 
American Line, the Scandinavian-American Line, 
and the Gdynia American Line in agreement with 
his American-flag company under which they share 
in the freight traffic moving between North Ameri- 
can ports and Scandinavian and Baltic ports. 


Norway EstasuiisHeEs A 
TankKsuHip CenTRAL BuREAU 


To do away with unnecessary competition and 
bring relief to shipping, owners of tankships in 
Norway have organized a central bureau with head- 
quarters in Oslo. The tonnage belonging to members 
of the bureau will be fixed or laid up in accordance 
with the state of the freight market. The financial 


ECON. oc cncccpaneae Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
DA. va sesosenavesaseoune eases en Meaher Bldg. 
Stockholm, Sweden Jacobstorg 3 
Copenhagen, Denmark Store Kongensgade 114 
Helsingfors, Finland.. North American Line Agency Co. 
Oslo, Norway E.B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland Gdynia-Port 
Warsaw, Poland ... Jerozolimska 33 
Danzig H. Lenczat & Co. 


result will be based on the principle of reciprocity. 
Norway ranks third among the leading nations of 
tankship owners. 


SweEpeEn’s TRAINING SHIP, THE 
Abraham Rydberg, Makes Successrut Trips 

The Abraham Rydberg, Sweden’s training ship 
for young seamen, recently arrived in Gothenburg 
from Australia, Cape Town, and London, with its 
crew of forty, who are taken on the complete trip 
for a fee of £40. Every year the ship takes outa 
new load of budding sailors. This activity was 
established by Abraham Rydberg, a Stockholm 
merchant, a hundred years ago, for founding 4 
school for training boys to become skilful seamen. 
This vear the ship carried as cargo on the outgoing 
passage wood for Australia, and brought back from 
there wheat. 


Many Uniare Features IN 
Lirrte Bett Brivce 

The pier construction of the new bridge across 
the Little Belt, which divides the island of Fiinen 
from Jutland, is said to contain many new and 
unique features. This applies especially to the 
caissons, the hollow reinforced structures whose 
walls consist of .metal pipes set close together, 
which are launched in the manner of ships. When 
the caisson has reached a certain stage it is over 
turned, and water pumped into some of the com 
partments. The total weight of steel in the super 
structure of the bridge is about 15,000 tons. In 


(Continued on page 528) 
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ANNOUNCING FOR SEASON 1932-1933 
Four Pleasure Cruises from New York to 
WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 

in de luxe Motorliner “‘KUNGSHOLM” 


Moderate Rates Membership Limited 
Write for illustrated booklet 


Fascinating Itineraries 
No Passports 


Grand Christmas Excursion to Scandinavia from 
New York December 8 in Motorliner “Gripsholm” 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 
SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic 
Passenger Liners - Only Ships Between America and 
Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 

To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 

Bergen, etc. 

**Kungsholm” **Gripsholm" 
First Class $145.00 
$110.00 Round-trip 

85.00 Round-trip 

**Drottningholm”’ 

$120.00 Round-trip 
102.50 Round-trip 
82.50 Round-trip 


Tourist Class 


$180.00 
Third Class 


137.00 


Cabin Class 
Tourist Class 
Third Class 


$222.00 
170.00 
134.00 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist agent or any office of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 





Essential for a Balanced 
Meal , 


SWEDISH 


SWEDISH 
BREAD .| 


+ BREAD 


BERGMAN’S SWEDISH BREAD 


made from the entire rye grain with all the 
vitamins and mineral salts’of the grain re- 
tained, fits in the daily diet for perfect bal- 
anced meals. It is crisp, delightful as well as 
wholesome. 


Packed in %4-pound and 1-pound cartons 
and 7-pound cardboard boxes. 


Sole Agents 
WESTERGAARD, BERG-JOHNSEN CO. 








359-36th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
TD 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch 75c. With Swedish Hors d’ Oeuvres $1.00 
Dinner $1.25 “ * ” = $1.50 


A la Carte all Day Concert Music 


What an Advertiser Says: 


“We have been having such splen- 
did results from the advertising we 
have had running continuously in 
the Review that, without solicita- 
tion, we feel bound to tell you what 
a splendid medium your paper is.” 


New York 
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(Continued from page 526) 


conjunction with the erection of the bridge, tracks 
and roads are being relaid on shore, and new rail- 


road stations are being built at Fredericia and 
Middelfart. 


REOPENING OF NorwWeGIAN Martine Museum 
Reveats Many Sea TREASURES 

After being completely renovated the two-hun- 
dred-year-old building that houses the Norwegian 
Marine Museum has been opened to the public 
which now finds the many valuable relics safely and 
conveniently exhibited under conditions that place 
this museum fully on a par with similar establish- 
ments anywhere in the world. Some of the most 
interesting exhibits are those pertaining to North 
Pole expeditions and whaling. There are models of 
all the best known ships, and under glass covers are 
seen documents relating to shipping of long ago. 
There is a collection of figureheads for all kinds of 
ships, many of them masterpieces in wood by 
workers from Grimstad and Arendal whose names 
are lost to the present generation. 


East Astatic CoMPANY AND THE 
Paciric Coast Route to CHINA 

As the forerunner of an entirely new trans- 
Pacific service, the East Asiatic Company of Copen- 
hagen announces that the motorship Jutlandia will 
in the future be berthed on the Pacific coast for the 
Shanghai and Hongkong routes, and that a regular 
monthly service will be inaugurated from the Pa- 
cific Northwest and San Francisco direct to the 
ports in China, returning over the same course. 


Norwecian Veritas on 
SCANDINAVIAN Mercuant Fieret 


According to Norsk Veritas, Norway added 
292,000 tons of motorships and 53,000 tons of 
steamships to its merchant marine in 1931. Alto- 
gether the Norwegian fleet embraces 2,001 ships, of 
a combined tonnage of 4,111,144 tons. Denmark’s 
fleet was increased with 57,300 tons of motorships 
and 585 tons of steamships. Sweden added 50,400 
tons of motor craft and 13,400 tons of steam. 


TRADE NOTES 


Denmark AIMING AT GREATER 
TRADE WITH SWITZERLAND 


Plans are under way for the establishment of a 
Danish trade representative in Zurich, Switzerland, 
with the view of not only increasing business be- 
tween the two countries but also of interesting the 
Swiss people in Danish companies which issue 
stocks. Director E. J. Baastrup has been staying 
in Switzerland for some time, and he finds that 
there is a great deal of liquid capital available there 
for safe investments. Danish exporters are asked 
to interest themselves in the Swiss opportunities, as 
Director Baastrup sees them. 

THe Wuate Om. Propuction AGREEMENT 
FROM THE NorWEGIAN Point or VIEW 


The international agreement regarding the pro- 
duction of whale oil for the present season accords 
to Norway close to two million barrels, including 
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half a million barrels of unsold oil. It is expected 
that the whaling activity for the year will give 
employment to five thousand persons in the Vest- 
fold districts, with an approximate wage of 25,000,. 
000 kroner. The biggest buyer of Norwegian whak 
oil is the Unilever Company. 


ScANDINAVIA IMPORTING 
Frvir FROM PALESTINE 


In ten years the fruit imports from Palestine {y 
the Scandinavian countries, comprising oranges, 
lemons, and grapefruit, increased from 920, 
cases to more than 3,000,000 cases. Z. A. Chelouse, a 
Jaffa citrus fruit grower and exporter, on a visit 
to the Scandinavian countries recently declared 
that he expected that the sales next year would 
pass the four-million mark. The fruit from Pale. 
tine and adjacent lands is shipped in the vessels of 
the Swedish Orient Line which is_ especially 
equipped for delivering the cargo in excellent 
condition. 


Burmeister & Warn TAKE UP 
New Manvracturine Lines 

The changed economic conditions in Europe have 
led Burmeister & Wain, the noted Danish engineer- 
ing firm, to experiment with other lines of manv- 
facture besides Diesel engines and ship construe 
tion. The manufacture of plows and iron pipe has 
already proved a paying venture, and the Copen- 
hagen municipality has placed an order for pipes 
that will amount to several million kroner. It is 
expected that the cities in the provinces will place 
their orders for new water pipe construction with 
the Copenhagen firm. 


Norweoian Execrric Bureau 
CevLesrates Harr a CENTURY 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Norwegian Electric Bureau an exhibition was held 
in Oslo in the presence of leading engineers and 
others interested in what the bureau has done for 
the advancement of scientific research. The orgat- 
izer of the bureau was Director Kolbenstvedt, and 
a portrait of him by Jean Heiberg was unveiled at 
the celebration and presented to the Mechanical 
Works’ Association. On behalf of the association, 
Director Per Kure expressed its appreciation of 
the gift. The administrative director of the Electric 
Bureau, Engineer Albert S. Kvaal, made the at- 
dress of welcome to more than five hundred per- 
sons present at the jubilee celebration. 


SwEDEN PLANNING 2,500 MILEs 
oF Mopern Roaps 

An extensive national highway system is planned 
for Sweden at an estimated cost of 124,000,000 
kronor and including ten trunk highways. The 
board which administers the Swedish State high- 
ways and canal construction and maintenance 
estimates that the new roads will have a length of at 
least 2,500 miles. Most of the highways will start 
from Stockholm. The road from the capital to 
Gothenburg will go through Visteras, Grebro, 
Mariestadt, Vargoén, and Trollhiittan. The highway 
project has been under consideration for more than 
two years. It is planned to cover the entire country. 





